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PREFACE 

It will soon be twenty-five years since Professor von 
Jagemann published his German Syntax, which has since 
then held undisputed possession of its field. This honor- 
able position was well deserved, and any new publication 
on the same order must begin with an apology for its 
very existence. 

It would be both idle and ungrateful to deny that the 
present little volume owes very much to its predecessor; 
yet it owes even more to the labors of the successive gram- 
marians who have endeavored to throw fresh light on the 
teaching of German grammar, and whose success may 
justify this book as well as their own publications. 

Those who examine this text only cursorily will note 
an omission and an addition: the omission of most of the 
specifically lexicographical matter which excellent dic- 
tionaries have now rendered virtually superfluous; and 
the addition of syntactical exercises designed to aid the 
student in a practical mastery of the principles laid down. 
Those who read it more attentively will find on every 
page a painstaking attempt to eliminate the trivial, to 
illuminate the important, and to attain brevity without 
sacrificing explicitness and clarity. 

For whatever measure of success in this the author may 
have achieved, his colleagues at the University of Wis- 
consin are quite as responsible as he, for they have gener- 
ously put their long teaching experience at his disposal, 
and no paragraph but is the better for some bit of prac- 
tical criticism from one of them. It represents then a 
symposium, a resum£ of successful teaching practice; 
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VI PREFACE 

and it is put on the market in the hope that it may ma- 
terially aid the work of teaching composition. 

It was with this particular hope in mind that the syn- 
tactical exercises were planned and executed, on which a 
word of explanation may be welcome. Almost every 
teacher of composition must often wish that corrections 
made after the work is completed could be given to the 
student in the form of suggestions before the work is be- 
gun, thus substituting prevention for cure; these exer- 
cises attempt to do just that. In the preparation of them, 
students should be expected not only to deduce the correct 
practice in the given instance, but also to master the prin- 
ciple which forms the basis for the deduction. To get the 
best results from their use, teachers will find it well to 
take them in sequence, for although they are not graded, 
the first five are in a sense prerequisite to the rest. Every 
important syntactical difficulty involved in them is 
pointed out by a reference to the proper paragraph of 
the Syntax, and in addition, both punctuation — about 
which our students are so often careless — and word- 
order are frequently referred to. Each exercise is de- 
signed to illustrate one particular part of the Syntax; 
the paragraphs of this part are given with the heading 
and should be studied before the workj is assigned for 
writing. It is the author's hope and expectation that 
these devices will make the preparation of the exercises 
supplement in a peculiarly eflfective way the study of the 
Syntax. 

As before stated, nearly all the older members of the 
German department at the University of Wisconsin have 
assisted the author by advice or criticism; furthermore, 
the entire MS. was read by Professor E. C. Roedder 
and Dr. Lee M. Hollander, while Professor John L. Kind 
read both the MS. and the proofs. To these gentlemen 
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the author wishes to express his deep indebtedness, as 
also to the readers of Messrs. Henry Holt and Company, 
whose criticisms resulted, in particular, in a revision and 
consequent improvement of the exerdses. 

B. Q. M. 

Uniyerstty or Wisconsin, May, 19x6. 
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ELEMENTARY GERMAN SYNTAX 

ORTHOGRAPHICAL RULES 

1. Letters. In Germanic words, 1^ is no longer 
written after t; proper names, however, often retain 
it. There is a strong tendency to dispense with c: I is 
substituted for it before a, o, n, au; j before other 
vowels. In German script, ff is used only between 
short vowels, elsewhere always §; in Latin script sz 
shoidd not be used at all. 

2. Capitals are required for all substantives, sub- 
stantive adjectives, verbal nouns, and titles, e.g. bai 
®ntt, nid^t* yimeS, bad 8auf en, ba« 35eutf d&e SRelci^ ; in book- 
titles, only nouns are capitalized: Hauff's „^ai Mte 

a. The uninflected geographical adjectives in -er 
are capitalized, but no others, except in titles; e.g. bte 
^arifcr ©trafeen, bic englifd^cn glttffc; but btc SSerelntfltcn 
©taatcn* 

b. The possessives form plural substantives signifying 
the members of one's family: bic SKcincn or SKcintflcn. 

3. Syllabication. General rule: Of two or more con- 
sonants, the last goes with the following vowel. Note 
these special provisions : 
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2 ELEMENTARY GERMAN SYNTAX 

a. Compounds are divided according to their 
components: SilrfiffnuttB, 2;ilr^5if=»nunfl; grieben«taubc, 
f5ric^bcn«^tau:»bc; Idicr^auf; toar^^um^ 

6. fp i^ divided, not ft; ^nof*pc, ^a^ten* 

c. ng, bt, and t} are divided; ©tttb-tc, ©in-fier, frat^gen/ 

d. d becomes If; ftcf-fcn* (This division had best be 
avoided.) 

e. ^, i), \i), p]^, tl^ are not divided; Sll-fec, S3il=^d&cr, 
^a^d^cr, ®o^p\)xt, yia^t\)an. 

f. In foreign words, b, b, fl, f , p, t + 1 or r are not 
divided; ^u^blifum, 9JiC:'trum, Oua^brat 

4. Punctuation. Aside from a special use of the 
colon to introduce a direct quotation, e.g. cr fafltc: 
„^omm mtt un8/' and a freer use of the semicolon and 
the exclamation point, e.g. after all commands, 
©cl^en ©ic an bic SafcU and in the address of a busi- 
ness letter, ©eel^rtcr ^crr!, German punctuation differs 
from English chiefly in the use of the comma. 

5. Comma. The chief differences are as follows: 

a. A comma separates in German all complete 
sentences or clauses, no matter what their relation to 
each other. 

(gr lam balb, aber i6) toartctc He came soon, but I did 

ntd^t* not wait. 

S)a6 cr l&mt, toufetc i6). That he would come I knew, 

©cr 3Jlann, ben cr fprcd^cn The man he wants to see 

toiU, ift mctn SSatcr. is my father. 

@« tottrc fd&iJn, balb einen SBrief It would be good to get a 

gu beloTttTnctu letter soon. 
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b. A single exception may be made if after unb and 
ober the subject is repeated by a pronoun; in long 
sentences a comma is preferred. 

c. A comma is never used before unb in a series, 
and is elsewhere avoided, subject to a. and b.; SBein, 
SBcib unb ©cfang* 

d. A comma does not set off an adverb or adverbial 
phrase. 

Sr toiK jcbod^ nid^t fontntcn* He will, however, not come. 



THE ARTICLE 

6. The Definite Article is used in German much more 
than in English. Note the following differences: 

I I. Unlike English, German proper names may take it. 

a. Feminine names of countries always do so: bic 
©d^toeij, blc 2;UrIct, blc aWongoIci, bte Somborbct^ 

b. Proper names preceded by an adjective always 
do so, except in the vocative: bad flanje 3)cutfd^Ianb, 
ber olte ©oetl^c, ber Heine grits; but guter ^etnrid^! 

c. Familiarly, it is common with names of persons. 

3)cr ©etnrid^ tft bod^ ein famo* My, but Henry is a fine 
fer ^erl. fellow. 

d. It is often used to form the genitive of names, 
particularly those ending in an d-sound: bte 35ramen 
bed aefd&tjiod, bie SBerfe bed Seibnlg. 

2. The dej&nite article is used * with noxms in a 
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generic sense, including most of the abstract nouns 

and all substantive infinitives. 

S)ad Saufen ift fd^toer, abet id^ Itebe ba^ ©d^mimtnen. (Sx 
ftubiert blc ©cfd^id^te bcr bcutfd^cn Siteratur. Compare 35cr 
®ott, ber (Sifen load^fen Heg, the god that made the iron grow, 
with ®ott Icbt, God lives. 

3. The seasons, months, and days, however, fre- 
quently omit the article when used generically, and 
generally require it in a specific sense, especially after 
prepositions. 

gebruar ift bcr MItcfte 9Konat tm 3al^r; bcr gcbruar toot fcl&r 
lalt; im Soufc bc« (2Ronat«) ^uni; im SBlntcr; im iKftrj; am 
Srcttag. 

4. The definite article has the distributive use of a, 

35tcfcr ©toff foftct 20 2Rarf These goods cost 20 marks 

ba« aWctcr. a yard. . 

8Btr l^abcn IDcutfd^ Dicrmal bic . We have German four times 

SBod^* a week. 

5. The contractions am, im, jitr, etc., are regularly 
used unless the noun is emphasized or is the antecedent 
of a relative pronoun. 

35ic ^rcibc ift im ^aftcru 

S)ic ^rcibc ift in bcm Aaftcti, ben id^ gcfauft ]^« 

6. For the use of bcr as a possessive, see 26. 

7. The Indefinite Article is used less in German 
than in English, particularly in cases where the nu- 
meral dn, with which it is identical in form, would be 
superfluous. (Cf. 36, below.) (gin is omitted: 
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z. After alS. 

3fd^ fpred^ ate SRenfd^, ntc^t I speak as a human being, 
ate Seamter* not as an official. 

Site guter ^TQcr tnugte er As a good citizen, he had to 
ftitntncn. ' vote. 

SBir betrad^ten @ie ate gi^eunb. We regard you as a friend. 

Note. The article must be used if the noun is antece- 
dent to a relative pronoun, or is otherwise defined by a 
following phrase. 

34 ftited^ aid tin 9nenf4, bet )»iel I speak as a man jrho has 
Oelitten ^t* suffered much. 

<Sr betra^tet ftd^ al9 einen greimb He regards himself as a friend of 
ber ftltnfte. the arts. 

2. Before a predicate noun which characterizes the 
subject, unless preceded by an adjective. 

©tc ift ©tttiflcrtn. ©tc ift cine gutc ©ftnflertn. 

3. Before noun-objects which are obviously sin- 
gular: a. by meaning, or b. in the context. 

a. S^ fyxbt gute Suft l^eute I have a good notion to go 

tnitaugel^. along to-day. 

b, (gin ami ol&nc ©cl^alt. An office without a salary. 
(Ci 01^ cin SBort ging cr.) (He went without a word.) 

4. Before l^nbert and toufenb, unless they are part 
of a larger sum, or unless ein is emphatic. 

©tnb c« l^nbcrt ober toufcnb? S)te ©utnmc ift cine fOixUim, 
ein toufenb, ein l^unbert unb etnd. 

8. No common adjectives may precede eln^ and 
only the uninflected pronouns ntanci^, folci^, toeld^, and 
the invariable tt)a8 fUr» 
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©0 ctn flutcr Scrl, cm fo guter So good a fellow. 
SBcId^ cin @IMI What good fortune! 

THE ADJECTIVE 

9. Adjectives and participles used substantively 

retain the adjective inflection. 

Sin ©efanbter, bcr ®cfanbte, ambassador; cin ?lltcr, bcr 
8Htc; bic Scibcnbcn, bic ©tcrbcnbcn. 

Note. Distinguish the substantive adjective ctn ©cut* 
fd^cr, bcr ©cutfd^c, from weak nouns such as ctn ^^angofc, bcr 
grangofc; plural bic 35cutfd^cn, bic grangofcn. 

10. Following its noun, or in the predicate, the ad- 
jective is uninflected. @tn iungcr 9Kann, grofe unb ftarl 
(poetic). 

Note. The following cases of irregular inflection are 
noteworthy: 

1. After the personal pronouns in the nominative and 
accusative singular, strong inflection, elsewhere generally 
weak, J)u amtc« ®inb; il^r licbcn grcunbc. 

2. The so-called indefinites may be followed by weak 
or strong inflection in the nominative and accusative 
plural: Sinigc ftarfc(n) SWttnncr, alk fiutc(n) SWcnfd^cn. 

11. After cttoa^/ mcm6), m6)U, Did, toa^, and ctoag 
adjectives form neuter substantives. 

5Rtd^t« ®cfd&cnftc«; ntit cttoa^ ®utcm; toa^ totx^t bu 5Rcuc«? 

12. Similarly, the neuter singular is used: a. ab- 
stractly, b. generically, and c. collectively. 
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a. 5)c« SSal^rcn, ©d^Sncn, Of the true, the fair, the 

®uten. good* 

b. aBa« toiKft bu? 5Wur ®u* Nothing but good. 

te«» 

c. 3)a^ ^omtnenbe* Future things. 

13. Comparative. German, like English, has two 
comparatives, one formed with -tt, the other with 
the aid of adverbs. The latter has only two uses: 

* « 

a. To compare two qualities of the same object, 
when more ^rather than. 

!J)icfc JRofc ift tncl^r (cl^cr) rofa This rose is more (rather) 

ate rot. pink than red. 

Unfcrc ifird^e ift mcl^r (cl^cr) Our church is impressive 

ftattltd^ ate fd^5n. rather than beautiful. 

6. To give degrees below the positive. 

9KcinS3u(|| ifttocnigcr (tninbcr) My book is less interesting, 
intercffant. 

c. In all other cases the form with -cr must be used, 
regardless of the length or form of the adjective. 
Sin rcfldnttt^tgcrc^ ©efid^t. A more regular face. 

Note. The . . . the . . . with comparative is fe • * « ie 
(befto) . . . 

3e 1^01^ berl^erg (ift), {e(befib)tiefer The higher the mountain (is), 
(ift) bad 2:aL the deeper (is) the valley. 

14. The comparative may be used absolutely (i.e. 
with no idea of comparing one thing with another) 
much more freely in German than in English; but cf. 
the better classes, the larger good, the higher life. 
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(Sr l^tte etn grdgered Sduii ge^ He had written a good- 

fd^rieben. sized book. 

@te ift eine ttltere S)aTne. She is an elderly lady. 

15. Superlative. There are two superlatives, re- 
lative and absolute. The latter does not compare, 
but merely indicates a high degree. It is not uncom- 
mon in German, as follows: 

• 

1. The adverbs f)6^\t and ftugerft form absolute 

superlatives. 

^Sd^ft deQonte S^otlettetu Most elegant costumes. 

(£r fpielt ftugerft fd^dtu He plays extremely well. 

2. The neuter ¥rith ouf generally has absolute 
meaning. 

@ie 6en)irtete uM auf9 befte. She entertained us very 

well. 

3. The attributive superlative is often absolute. 

S>ie fd^Snfte 3utififrau fi^t The fairest of maidens sits 

bort oben. up yonder. 

3)iefe^ ©efd^ttft l^at bie feinfte This concern has the most 

itunbfd^aft* exclusive custom. 

16. The true or relative superlative is always con- 
strued with the definite article, except when dependent 
on a genitive, e.g. ©oetl^c^ grSfetc* SBcrf Ift gauft. In 
the predicate it may have three forms: 

a. 3)te JB5geI fatigen aufd The birds sang their best. 

befte. 

b. 3!)iefe9 Sieb fingt er am He sings this song best 

bcften. (better than any other). 
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(Er flngt abenb^ ant beftetu He sings his best in the 

evening. 

(Sr fingt ant beften Don ben He sings better than his 

JBrtibcm. brothers. 

• 

c. (Sr yOi biefed Sieb fUr ba« He thinks this song the best, 
befte. 

9uf biefem $BtIbe ift bad The little house is prettier 

Heine ^oxA bad f(^5nfte. than the others. 

(Cf. an biefem SSlIbe ift bad (The little house is the 

Heine ^ud ant fd^5n« handsomest thing in the 

ften*) picture.) 
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17. Agreement. In general, the agreement of pro- 
nouns follows grammatical gender. 

$ier ift tnein SBleiftift; er ift Here is my pencil; it is 

ftutnpf. blunt. 

SReine geber ift ntd^t Ijiler^ b^ft My pen is not here; have 

bu pe? you it? 

a. But not if the noun refers to a person other than a 
child. 
^^ arme SBelb b^t ibtcn @obn berloren; but: "Sxt^ Heine 
aRttbd^en bat nod^ alle feine SBIumen. 

18. Collectives take a singular pronoun and verb 

'unless accompanied by a plural noun in apposition. 

^ad $$oIf l^at fetnen alten Sberglauben nod^; ein S>u^b 
glafd^ btttten ibren SBcin bergegeben. 

19. Compounds. German rarely uses the dative or 
accusative of the personal pronouns with preposi- 
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tions to refer to inanimate objects. The preposition 
is compounded with ba (rarely l^ier), written bar be- 
fore vowels. 3)ic^ ift mcin Xx\6); Icflc mcin Sdui) barouf^ 

a. A similar compound with too (tDor) is used for the 
relative and interrogative pronouns under like circum- 
stances. 

^er. ^leiftift, mit bem (or toomit) er fd^rctbt; bie gelel^rten ^inge, roo' 
))0n er fpri(^t Motion f))ri(^t er? 

20. Address. The pronouns of address are in, i^tr, 
and @le* @ic may be called the formal (or polite) 
address, the first two natural (or familiar), 

a. ®tt (plural ll^tf) should be used in prayer, and in 
addressing near relatives, small children, very inti- 
mate friends, and all inanimate objects as well as 
animals. Fairy tales know no other form, and coun- 
try people use it almost exclusively, ©u and il^r (in- 
cluding all oblique cases, and the possessives S)cin and 
@ucr) are capitalized in letters, otherwise not. 

b. ®ie is singular and plural, is always capitalized, 
together with oblique cases and the possessive ^i)X, 
and is used whenever a. does not apply, i.e. for all 
more formal or distant relations between people. 

* 

21. @8» The pronoun c^ has many special usesr 

I. As demonstrative subject, the verb agreeing 
with the predicate. With personal pronouns the 
order is reversed. 

SBcriftba? ^d^blne^. ® ftnb bclnc SBrttber. 
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2. As anticipatory subject or object, 

& ift gut, bag @ie lommeiu It is good that you are 

coming. 
@etn ©ol^n toagte e^ ntd^t, il^m His son did not venture to 
in iDtberfpred^en. contradict him. 

3. As apparent subject (©d&cinfubicft) of intransi- 
tive or transitive verbs, when the real subject follows 
the verb. 

S^ gogcn brci Surfd^c tool^I Three lads went marching 

ilbcr ben {Rl^cin. over the Rhine. 

(2^ licbt un« blc SKuttcr. • Mother loves us. 

4. As subject of impersonal verbs, cf. 90. 

& regnet, ed gefttUt tntr, e^ ift gefd^el^ 

5. As substitute pronoun, corresponding to so. 

®t\)t cr? 8Bir tooHcn'^ l^offcn. Let's hope so. 

®ic ftnb ict^t frcl, tc§ bin c^aud^. You are now free, so am I. 

6. As subject of gibt or ift (ftnb), corresponding to 
there is (are) : 

a. @^ gibt is an impersonal (transitive) verb, prob- 
ably denoting originally that something produces or 
'gives' the thing mentioned; hence it tends to desig- 
nate that which is or may be universally true. 

b. di Ift (ftnb), on the other hand, is fcin with the ap- 
parent subject (21, 3), and hence applies only to special 
conditions or situations. Some other verb may 
nearly always be substituted for it, and it always 
loses c^ in other than normal word-order. 

(g« gibt ctncn ®ott; in Stfrifa gibt c« 'SStocn; c« gibt l&cutc 
imd^mittag clncn ftarfcn 9icgen. 
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3n bicfent Bimtncr ftnb (ftcl^) t)tclc ©cffcl; c« ift (Itcflt) 
t)iel ©d^nee auf bet @rbe; fie \af^, bag biele 9S5fieI in ben 
Sttumen n)aren (fafeen)* 

22. Reflexives. The reflexives of the first and 
second person are identical with the genitive (rare), 
dative, and accusative of the pronouns. 

yiun gebad^te ic§ toieber meiner Now I again recalled 
felbft, fetjte mtc§ unb ^og mir myself, sat down, and 
bie ©tiefel au^* pulled off my boots. 

23. The reflexive of the third person is ftd^ (genitive 
felner felbft, cf. 22), consistently used to denote the iden- 
tity of subject and object. 

Sr bxa(S) fid^ ben Wcm (=feinen eigenen 2lrm). 
(gr brac§ feinen (e.g. feine« JBruberd) arm. 

a. When gn precedes the infinitive, fid^ refers to the 
logical subject of the latter. 

!Der $err befal^I bem Diener, fid^ bie ©tiefel (feine eigenen) gu 

tt)id&fen. 
S)er §err befal&l bem 3)iener^ il^m (bem $erm) bie ©tiefel gu 

toid^fen. 
(gr liefe fid^ ein ©d^Iofe bauen. 
(gr Iie6 il^m (e.g. feinem Sruber) ein ©d^Iofe bauen. 

24. The reflexives may be used reciprocally in the 
sense of einanber. 

SBir beflrttftten un« (einanber), aber unfere greunbe fallen fid& 
(einanber) nid^t. 

> 

25. Distinguish the reflexive from the emphatic felbft 
or fetter, which is rarely used alone and never has reflexive 

t 
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functions; it may precede noun or pronoun, and then- 
even, 

Ox felbft I^Qt ed tnir felbft gefagt; felbft er toeig ntd^td baDon; 
felbft ift ber SKonn (i.e. stand on your own feet). 

26. The Possessive adjectives are relatively in- 
frequent in unambiguous expressions referring to the 
clothing and parts of the body; for these the definite 
article is preferred, especially in combination with a 
dative reflexive. 

(Sr ftecfte bad ^d^ in bie He put the book in his 

Safd^* pocket. 

SBad fyi\t bu in bcr ^anb? What have you in your 

hand? 
$aft bu blr ben Sirm bcrlc^t? Have you hurt your arm? 

27. The possessives follow the rule of agreement 
in 17: 5D?cin Slelftift f)at fcinc ©pitje Derlorcn. 

28. The iminflected possessives may be used in the 
predicate when the subject is a noun; but il^r Ol&t) 
cannot be so used, cf . 29. 

2)tefed $aud ift metn; bie f^eber ift bie tJ^rtge. 

29. The inflected possessive pronouns must be used 
when the noun is not expressed. They are three in 
number : 

fflJeffen SBIeiftift ift ba«? g« ift meiner. 

(g« ift mein SBIeiftift ober felner (ber feine^ ber fctnige). 

® ift beine geber ober il^re (bie il^re, bie ll&rige). 

& ift unfer $aud ober eu(e)red (bad eu(e)re, bad eurige). 

Note. 35ie SWetnen (SWelniflen) often =wy people (rela- 
tives). 
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30. The Relatives are tott or mad, bet, and tueld^er. 
The last named has no genitive (use beffen, bcrcn), but 
is otherwise interchangeable with bet (see however 32 
below). 

a. SSer (toa8) is regularly initial, and hence usually 
includes its antecedent, which may, however, be re- 
peated by the demonstrative bcr (ba8)» 

SBcr ba« tut, (bcr) ift fcin gutcr aWantu 
S33a« id^ tun faun, (ba«) toiU xi) tun. 

b. SSaiS, however, unlike totv, may follow its ante- 
cedent, which can only be an indefinite pronoun or a 
neuter adjective as substantive. 

3^ mill alle« tun, )m^ id) fann. 
S^ gebc bit ba^ Seftc, tt)a« ic§ l^abc. 

31. German rarely omits the antecedent and never 
omits the relative. 

Sd) gebc bit, toa^ toir l^abcn. I give you what we have. 

(Sr fal^, toad X(S) tat He saw what I was doing, 

grol^ ilbcr bad, toad td^ ]&5rtc. Happy at what I heard. 

S)ad SBitb, bad id^ fauftc, ift The picture I bought is 
fel^r fd^5n. very lovely. 

32. The Relative bet (not tocld^cr), normally third 
person, may be made first or second person by the use 
of a pronoun: SSatcr unfcr, bcr bu btft im ^immcl. 

33. For the relative compound too- see 19, a. 

34. The Demonstratives biefer (proximate objects), 
thisy the lattery and ienet (remote objects), that, the 
former y merely designate things visualized or men-^ 
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tioned; they seldom serve as antecedents (except fener 
in the plural), and j[ener does not convey emphasis, 
like that, those. 

a. Emphasis is indicated by ber, which frequently 
replaces jiener, and usually replaces both biefer and 
icncr in the genitive. 35er is often used also for the 
third personal pronoun, particularly when a half- 
contemptuous intonation is desired. 

S)er ift abcr cm fcincr SWenfd^! 

3ft ba« cucr $au«? SSttxn, in bcr SBol&nunfl toxVi IdJ nld&t 
Mcibcn; bic Ift mlr gu fictn. 

35. For the demonstrative compound ba- see 19. 

36. The determinatives are betlenige, bet, and bet« 
felbe. The first two are used: a. As antecedents of 
the relatives, ©ericntge easily soimds pompous and 
should be sparingly used. ,,2)a8 ift bcrjcniflc, toelc^cr . . J^ 
has become a sort of by-word. 

S)er (bcricnige), ber (tocld^cr) ntcin $ferb fouftc* 

b, 2)cr and bcrfelbe are used demonstratively with 

genitive and prepositional phrases, and as substitutes 

for the possessives to avoid ambiguity, to which fcin 

is especially subject, as in the accompanying example. 

(Sin beffered ^d^ ate bcA meined Sebrer^, ober bad ouf bent 
^ult; fctn SSatcr unb bcffcn ©ruber, or feln SSater unb 
bcr ©ruber bcdfclben (stilted). 

37. The Interrogative tocr refers only to persons, 
Xoai only to things; toelfl^er is the adjective. 

SBcr ift ba? SBad bat er? SBcId^ ^oxi^ xM er? 
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Note. SSer may take a plural verb when it can be 
construed as a predicate nominative. 

SBerflnbeie? SBer finb biefe $erren? But: l^Ber i{t gcfomtnen? 

a. SSelci^er is also used pronominally and in exclama- 
tions. 

SBeld^cr ift nun ber rcd^te? SSScId^er (tocld^ ctn) Unfinn! 

b. The oblique cases of toad are usually replaced by 
too + preposition, cf. 19, a. S8ad fllr ein is also in- 
variable, except that ein is inflected; the expression 
is separable. 

SBomit fd^reiben ©te benn? SBad l^aben @te filr einen Sdltu 
ftift? mt toa^ fttr cincm SIctftift fd^rcibcn ©ic? 

INDEFINITES 

38. All in a collective sense »aU, declined like biefer 

unless followed by bcr or a possessive, when it is 

usually uninflected in the singular, always inflected 

in the plural. !Dcr supplies demonstrative force. 

StQer Sinfong ift fd^toer; all metn 9?eben toor untfonft; aUe 
(aH) mclne (bic) grcunbc toarcn ba. 

Used with a personal pronoun, aff may follow the 
verb: @ic ficlcn in8 SBaffcr unb crtranlcn aUt. 

A genitive never follows all in German . 

aCc bic ^d&cr. AH of the books. 

a. All in the sense of whole is gang* 
©onj 3)eutf(i^Ianb; er h& ben gan^en SRorgen. 

39. Any has no exact equivalent, and should frequent- 
ly be omitted altogether, particularly when unemphatic. ^ 
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1. In negative phrases, German uses words like no, 
nobody; lein should invariably be used for not . . . any 
except in rare cases of emphasis. 

3(1^ 1^ leinen SRenfd^ ge« I didn't see anyone. 

dd^ \jioibt nid^t etnen einjtgen I didn't see a single soul. 

i. SRenfd^ fiefe^ 

, $atot @te i^n nirgenM ge^ Didn't you find him any- 
'^ funbcn? where? 

(Sr fiat nid^tS getan* He hasn't done an3rthing. 

2. In questions, use etn or omit; trgenb may some- 
times add emphasis. 

SBtffen ®te eine gute fr(m}5fi« Do you know any good 
fd&e ©raminatil? French Grammar? 

$atot @ie ^ot befteQt? Have you ordered any 

bread? 

®ibt e9 Irgenb etnen furjen Is there any short route? 
SBeg? 

3. Any, in the sense of whatever you will, is (eltebtg* 

3lebmen @te (Irgenb) einen be* Take any pencil (you like). 
Itebigen Sleiftlft 

4. Any may also mean every. 

S)a« tt)et6 ein {eber. Anybody knows that. 

3d& ertoarte ibn iebe SDWnute. I expect him any (every) 

minute. 
3n ieber @tabt flnbeft bu fold^ In any city you can find 
9)tenfd^ such people. 

40. Both is beibe, but with important differences 
both in meaning and in use: 
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1. Both precedes, but beibe follows articles or pro- 
nouns, and even nouns. 

©erne Srilber beibe* Both his brothers. 

!£)iefe beiben ^rilber {enne td^. I know both these brothers. 

Note. A genitive does not follow beibe. 
Seibe SBerle. Both of the works. 

2. SBeibe often means simply two, especially in 

speaking of persons; it is preferred with the definite 

article, and is not infrequently used where both would 

be impossible. 

©eben ®ie bie SBeiben bort. Look at those two over 

there. 
JBeibe SBerfe ftnb t)erf(i^ieben. The two works diflFer. 

3. On the whole, beibe is not so emphatic as both; the 

omission of the article often lends emphasis, as does 

the use of atte. 

$at er aHe beibe genoniTnen? Did he take both (of them) ? 
Seibe SSege lenne id^. I know both roads. 

4. Both . . . and has no formal equivalent, but the 
idea may be expressed in various ways: bet SSater itnb 
feine ©Sl^ne; fotDol^I ber SBater aU (aud^) bie ©8bne; ber 
SBater toit bie ©Bl^ne; SJater unb ©5bne; but ber SJater unb 
ber ©ol^n toaren beibe bier. 

41. Each properly means every; beibe and atte may 
occasionally render it. 

3^ fiebe ieben Xaq, aHe Sage, atte ffod SBod^en in bie ©tabt; 
id^ unb mein 93ruber baben beibe bort 2U tun. 
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42. Eiflier. The special sense of eiiher is one of two 

or both. In the former sense it has no direct equivalent 

in German, but is treated like each or not any; in the 

latter sense, beibe renders it. 

3c§ Icimc Idncn t)on bcibeiu I know neither (one) of 

them. 
3u bcibcn ©eiten bcr ©tra^e. On either side. 
SBeibc^ ift rndglici^. Either is possible. 

43. Many is the plural of much^ X\A, t)ie{e« Like 

little^ fewj the singular is generally uninflected, the 

plural always inflected. 

(£r bat t)iel ©elb; toad tut er ntit fetnem toielen ®elb? Ob, 
cr bat t)idc ^itibcr; ftc braud^en t)tcle« (wawy things). 

a. A similar meaning attaches to mancber, mancb ettt; in 

the singular, translated many a; in the plural it means somey 

a number ofj indicating a smaller number than its own 

singular. 

SRon^er ©olbat flel in bet grogeit Many a soldier fell in the great 

©(bla^t; maiKbe tourben Don battle; some were struck by 

feinbUd^en AuQcIn getroffen, ntan« hostile bullets, some blown 

4e bur4 Mnen in bie Suft fie» into the air by mines. 
fpren(st 

44. Few and a feWy plurals of littte and a little , have 
this distinction: the former indicates disappointment 
(less than expected), the latter is non-committal. 

a. Little, few, is iDenig, usually uninflected in the 
singular, generally inflected in the plxiral. Its com- 
parative is the invariable tocntfler* 

SBir baben toenig SBrot; toentgc famen; man Ifit iDenlger 
gifcbe ate glcifib- 
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b. A little, a few, is etn toentg, invariable, and etnige, 

cin paar (rarely etntBC loenige)^ 

^aft bu cin toenig 5rit fftr mid^? 3d^ loiH cm n)cnte Don bir 
Icmcn* ^at bcr gcl^rcr gragen gcftcHt? Ol^ \ci, ctnlgc. 

45. I. More, comparative of Did, is mcl^r, which is 
however not used as often as in English, cf. 13, c. 

(Sr l^at ntcl^r Slider ate id^; cr \^ai filnf ^d^cr ntcl^r ate id^; 
toolkn ©ic nid^t« mcl^r cffcn? 

3d^ l^bc Icin Sud^ ntcl^r. I no longer have a book (I 

have no book any more). 
3d^ l^abc il^n fd^on langc nid^t I haven't seen him (any 
mcldr gcfcl^n* more) for a long time. 

2. More in the senlse of something additional is 

nod^+a numeral. 

9?od^ jtoci Two more. 

3d^ ncl^c nod^ bic ^ttlftc* I'll take another half. 

Unb rcbcft bu nod^ cinntal fo And though you say twice 
Did* as much more (as much 

again). 

46. One, cin, is inflected: a. when a numeral adjec- 
tive, like the indefinite article, b. when a pronoun, like 
bicfcr, c. in certain uses with the definite article, like a 
weak adjective, singular and plural. 

a. @r l^t nur cin ^d^. 

b. ©ncr mcincr SBrttbcr; cinc« blcfcr ifinbcr* 

c. SBcbcr bcr cine nod^ bcr anbcrc; tDcbcr ba^ dnc nod^ ba9 

anbcrc; n)cbcr bic dncn nod^ bic anbcren, neither the ones 
nor the others. 

47. One. The indefinite pronoim is man, which is 
always repeated in the nominative (i.e. er cannot be 
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substituted for it, as in English) but has no other case 
forms. Dative and accusative are supplied by einet; 
which may occasionally assume the functions of man 
itself; in the latter case cr refers to it. 

9Ran )DtIl fein etgene^ Sanb One does not wish to abuse 

nid^t bcfti^impfen; bjaju Iff his own country: he is 

man 3U ftolg, unb anbere nel^^ too proud for that, and 

men e^ einem UbeL others take it amiss of him. 

©cl^' einer cm! Just look at thatl 

SBenn einer bad I^Ort, fo U){rb When a man hears that, he 

er toilb* gets wild. 

48. One as substitute pronoun does not exist in 
German; its place is taken by the inflectional ending 
of pronotm or adjective. But compare 46, c. 

$aben @te letn SBud^? SRel^men ©ie blefed, take this one. 

49. Other is the adjective anber; for one another ^ 

each other see 24, for other in the sense of more see 45. 

35a« tft eine anbcre ©ad^e. That is another matter, 

©ic fiingen l^inaud einer nadj They went out one after 

bem anberen. the other, 

©ie filngcn nad^einonber ]&tn*»* They went out one by one. 

aud. 

50. Some, severali singular and plural, correspond 
closely in use to a little , a few. The singular is ettDaS 
(rarely eintfl-) ; the plural is etnige, some, a few, mel^ere, 
several, ein paar, a couple (distinguish from eln ^aar, 
pair) J and toeld^e, some, which is not interchangeable 
with einlfle, but is a substitute pronoun used only pre- 
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dicatively, as in the example below. Some may often 
be profitably omitted, particularly with adjectives. 

$aft bu (cttoa^) ®clb? Have you some money. 

3ci^ Idabc cinigc Spfcl, f)a\t bu I have some apples, have 

tocld^? you some? 

3c§ lennc gutc SWcnfd^cn/ I know some good people. 

SWcldrerc ©tubenten* Several students. 

a. In the sense of some . . . or other, use ein or trgenb ein* 
3)icfc« $au« tourbc t)on irgenb cinem S)eutfc§en gclouft 

b. Sometimeis) is cinmal, manc^maL 

94 befud^e 2>\t einntaL I will call on you sometime, 

^an^ntal lann i4 nad^td nid^t Sometimes I can not sleep at 
fd^Iafen. night. 

51. Such is rendered by fold^, which is inflected like 
a weak adjective after cln, but otherwise like blcfer* 

©old^er Si^dtx, ctn fold^cr 2Kann, ctnc« fold^cn Sud^c^, fold&c 
3)tnfiC» @oId^ is often uninflected before another adjec- 
tive, and always uninflected before ein; in this use fo may 
replace it: fold^ is then more matter-of-fact, whereas fo ein 
tends to be emphatic, cf. fo (et)tt)a«, such a terrible thing. 
©old^e fltofeen aWftnner* ©old^ tlble SSSorte. 

@o ein gute^ Ainbl Such a good child! 

(Sin fo gute^ ^inb. A child so good, so good a 

child. 
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52. Fonns. The lower numbers still show traces 
of a pronominal inflection. Colloquially, all have a 
nominative in -t, as far as twelve inclusive, and such 
genitives and datives as breier ^Jrouen ^inber, auf alien 
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bicrcn, are not uncommon. For cin see 46 and note 
that in counting and telling time etnd is the usual 
form, ^unbcrt and Saufetib may both be used as 
neuter nouns, and bic SIJHffion^ bic SBitttoU; etc., are 
always substantive. 

Sinigc $unbcrtc t)on 9Wcn* Some hundreds of people. 

fd^ciu 

85erttn l^at liber jtoci SKinioncn Berlin has over two mil- 

(ixntooi)ntx, lion inhabitants. 

53. Derivatives. Note the following examples: 



erften«, itmttti^, brittcn^ 
cinmal, atDclmal, brctmal 
brittl^alb, Dtcrtl^alb 

anbcrtl^alb aWctlcn 

cin unb cine balbe aWetle 

cin cin l^alb^ brei cin ^alb 

etnfad^ 

Itm^ad), gmicfad^ . , 

mcl^rfad^^ manniftfad^ 

mand^erlci 

gmcicrlct ;Sud^en 

!Da« ift mlr cincrlct* 

cin l&alber Slpfcl, bic l&albc SBcIt 
S)ic §ftlftcmcinc« apfcfe toitt cr* 
cine ^ftlfte, beibc ^(llftcn 
bic fleincre ©ttlfte] 



first, second (ly), third 
once, twice, thrice 
two and a half, three and a 
half 

a mile and a half 

one and a half, three and a 

half 
single (simple, plain) 
twofold, double 
manifold 

many a kind of, diverse 
two kinds of cake 
That is all one to me (in- 

diflFerent). 
half an apple, half the world 
He wants half my apple, 
one half, both halves 
the smaller (lesser) half 



54. Expression of time: 
©octl^rciftc 1786 nad^ 3ftafien. Goethe went to Italy in 1786. 
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(gr ftarb ttn 3ql^rc 1832. 

am lOtcn 3uli, am 10* 3uli, 

ben 10^ 3uU. 
Berlin, 10. 3ult 
@nbc 3Jlai, anfang 3unt. 
©ic od^taificr ^oi^rc. 
©n aWann in ben ad^tstgen* 
Urn ein« (cm Vif)v) effen iDir* 
^unft giDdlf (U^r) ftt^rt ber 

©(^lag giDei fam er l&eretn. 



(etn) SJiertel (auf) 6 

(ein) SSiertel nod^ 5 

l^albe 

bret SSiertel (auf) 6 

(ein) SSiertel t»or 6 

e« ift l^alb Dorbei* 



He died in (the year) 1832. 

On the loth of July. 

Berlin, July 10., 

Late in May, early in June- 

The eighties. 

A man in the eighties. 

We eat at one (o'clock). 

The train leaves at 12 

o'clock sharp. 
He came in on the stroke of 

two. 

(a) quarter past 5 

half past 5 

(a) quarter to 6 

It is past the half. 
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55. An appositive agrees in case and number with 
its antecedent. 

Sr fommt mit fciner 2Wutter, einer fcl^r alten 35ame; ein 
©rama mit gauft ate (ber) ^auptpflur. 

56. Proper nouns have no case-form but a posses- 
sive genitive, which is unusual unless the name is 
that of a person or personified object; such a genitive 
may precede or follow. 

33cutfd&Ianb« §elben, bte $elbcn SJeutfd^Ianb^; be« Jungeft 
®d^iKer« SBerfe, bie aBer!e be«* {ungen ©d&iHer; bie Did^* 
tungen elne« ®octl&e^ eine^ Seffing. 
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Note. Names of .women are treated in the same way. 
Slnnad ^fl^er; bie SdH^tt Slnnad, bie 9fl(^ ber Stnna. 

57. Nouns ending in an S^sound present a special 

case. 

grl^« SBild^r, gciinigcn^ SBcrfc (coUoquial); gcibnii' 
SBcrfe (never so spoken) ; bie SBcrfc bc« Scifeiig. 

58. If a title precedes the name, there are three 
possibilities: 

a. Only the title is inflected. 

J)lc ©driller be« ^rofcffor(«) ©d&mibt. 

6. Only the name is inflected. 

^rofcffor @(i^tnlbt« ©dottier. J)ic ©driller ^rofcffor 
©ci^mlbt«. 3)ic {Rcbcn «atfcr aBtIl^cIm« bc« (grftcn. 

c. ^crr is always inflected. 

^errn ^rofcff or @d^tntbt« ©dottier. J)ic ©dottier be« ^erm 
$rof effort (©d^mibt). 

59. Number. A collective plural may take distri- 

butively a singular object; in such cases the article 

must replace the possessive, cf . 26, unless j[eber is used. 

3)ic ®ttftc Icgten ben SWantel (their coats) ab. SBir fd&retben 
ieber feinen Suffa^* ^eben @ie aQe bie $anb! 

a. With numerals, only feminines (except SKarf) are 
pliiralized in phrases of measure. 

J)rel laffen SKtld^; breifeig Tlaxt; gel&n gufe in ber Sttnge. 

60. The Nominative is also the vocative. 

®ro6er ®ott! ^omnt, mein Itebe« ^Inb. 

61. A predicate nominative is regular with feln, 
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Mciben^ toerben^ crfd&cincn, and with some passive verbs 
of naming, also with aid after many verbs. 

Slcib bu itn cto'gcn Scbcn tncin gutcr ^omcrob. (St tourbc 
cin grofecr 2Wann. Sr J^cifet „bcr faulc grife/ SBaffcr 
Wlbct ate tDctfeer Dampf bic aBoIfen. 

62. The Genitive is steadily falling into disuse in 
conversational German, its place being taken by the 
dative and accusative with prepositions. It is, how- 
ever, still actively employed to indicate the relations 
between nouns, and includes most of the uses of Eng- 
lish ofy cf . 66. 

With noims the genitive denotes: 

a. Possession; in German the genitive follows, un- 
less it denotes a person. 

3)ic 2:oci^tcr bcr altcn grau. The old woman's daughter. 

b. The object of an action. 

2)a« ^cbcn bcr Jifd^. !Dic ©ctoinraitiB be« ®oIbc«. 

c. A part of something. 

Slncr bcr SWttnncr. 

d. A characteristic (rare, except in elevated style). 

(Sin Snonn gutcn Sl^araftcrd. 

e. A definition. 

5)a« SRcd^t bcr frctcn SBal^I. 

/. Various types of connection. 
3)tc Srfd^nunfi cinc« grcun** The appearance of a friend. 

vCv. 
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63. With verbs the genitive is now rare except in 
elevated style; thus td& crinncrc Tnid& fciner has given way 
before id) crinncrc mid& an ifjxu A few verbs have failed 
to form such a substitute, e.g. cr bcbicnt fid^ cincr firttdtc^ 
he uses a crutch. 

Note. In one or two phrases, the old genitive ntctn, 
bcin, fcin, etc., has been preserved: SBcrgifemctnnld&t; Id^ 
bcnic bcin. 

64. Adverbially, it indicates mostly time in cer- 
tain phrases, more rarely place or direction, occa- 
sionally manner. 

SDc« abcnb^ fpttt, bc« aWorficn« frili^. grcitag* f)at cr fetnc 
^laffcnarbcit SRcd^t^; xtd)ttt $anb, to the right. (Sr 
fiing fcinc« S33cgc«, gcb bcincr SBcgc! ©d^tocrcn ©d^rittc^ 
nttl^crtc cr ftd^, with heavy steps he approached. 

65. It complements prepositions and adjectives, of 
which some of the former and most of the latter follow 
their complement. 

SBin id^ Qf)xtt $ilfc flctoife? 3d) bicibc mcincr altcn ilRuttcr 
to)C0cn. Urn ®ottc9 toxUtn, tu ba^ ntd^tl 

66. In general, of should be translated by the 
genitive. Note the following substitutions: 

1. For the true genitive, a compound may be used: 

!Der ^oaelgefang, ber ©efang bed $ogeI«. ^er St6m^9\ofyx, ber ®o^n 
be« St6ni^9. 

2. A nominative (or uninflected form) is used: 
a. In combinations of proper names. 
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b. With expressions of measiire. 
(£tne fln^ail Stinhec. Btoei $fttnb 3u(fer. 

c. In dates. 

^er fed^fte ^tmhtc. But: ^er le^te £ag bed 3anuar. 

3. The dative with toon must be substituted: 

a. In most titles. 

!Die ^Mgin t)on $reu6ett. ^ie 3ungftau toon Orleans. 

J. To avoid ambiguity. 

!£)ie <S4uIen Don $Qrid. ©d^ren t)on SD'^ttnnem, bie k)on bet ©tobt 
fanten. 

c. To avoid a double genitive. 
(Sin ^Better Dom Onfel metned ©d^ioagerd. 

d. When the nouns are widely separated. 
$on l^unbert ©olbaten fanten nur stoangig gurttcf. 

e. With personal and relative pronouns used parti- 
tively. 

Stoel t)on ^l^nen foKen fofort fontmen! (Sx f^t neun Srttber, Don benen 
gmet fd^on gefaUen finb. 

/. With verbs of speaking in the sense of mention; but 

in the sense of discuss, use liber. 

@ie fprad^en Oon ntir. They mentioned my name. 

@te fpred^en ilber ntid^. They are talking about me. 

g. In a certain type of phrase, e.g., 
(Sin <S(^urfe Don ^ermalter. A rascal of an overseer. 

4. The dative with t)on or au^ must be substituted: 

a. In expressions denoting material. 

(Sin Sifd^ Don (Sici^enl^olg. SO^ein £if4 ift and (Sid^en^otg gentatit. 

b. To denote origin or connection; mostly au^. 

$err ^6iu\it and (Sl^icago ift ietst l^ier. (Sr ift and einent abligen ^efd^Ied^t. 

But not if of denotes present residence, 
^rofeffor 91. iR. in 9len) gorf ^at eine (Sntbedfung gema^t. 
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5. The dative with bon may be substituted for almost 
any genitive and is often used : 

a. To denote quality or characteristic. 

(Sin anoint brnt grower fdrperlic^et j^raft 

b. In the so-called ' 'double possessive." 

(Sin Sreunb t)on mir. A friend of mine. 

67. The Dative is the most active case in German, 
and its principal uses are as follows. In general it 
corresponds to to or for. 

1. Sole object of: a. verbs compoimded with dative 
prepositions and the prefixes etn, ent, t>oxm, t)or(ntd, 
juDor* 

(Sr ift nttr entf ommen, guDorgelontmen. 

b. Many verbs considered transitive in English, most 
of which however suggest a prepositional complement, e.g. 
follow '^ walk after, thank ^render thanks to. The most im- 
portant are: 

ontinorten folgen tutl^ 

(egegnen gefaUen nil|^ 

bonfen gel^ord^ fd^aben 

bienen glouben trauen 

brol^ l^lfen gUrnen 

@te gefallen mir ntd^t; fytt er 3l^nen gebrol^t? 

2. As secondary object of many verbs: 

a. Indirect object. 

@r gob nttr bad ^d&* 

b. Dative of separation or privation. 

(Sr nal^nt nttr bad ^d^ toUbtt. 
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c. Dative governed by the verb prefix. 
3(1^ l^be t& 3I^Tien Doraudgefagt. 

d. Beneficiary dative, see below. 

3. A dative denoting the person or thing benefited 
or injured is called dative of interest. It occurs: 

a. As beneficiary object of transitive verbs. 

S^ toiQ 3l&ncn nid^t* ©d^Icci^* I don't mean to say any- 
ted nad^fagen* thing bad about you. 

b. With impersonal, intransitive, and passive verbs. 
3]^Tn erfd^tcn c« cine Icid^tc ®ad)t. 

c. Loosely as so-called ethical dative. 

SKir ift mcin ^fcrb J^ingcfaHcn, my horse fell down (Irish 
and colloquial 'on me^). Cf. also to tell on a person. 

4. Possessive dative, cf. 26. 
Sr l^at {td^ ben t$ug berletjt. 

5. Adjectives which take a dative complement 
generally follow it. 

!5)a« ift mir fel^r lieb. 

68. The Accusative is used: 

1 . As direct object. 

2. As secondary object of a few verbs, 
©ie natmten i^n „ben fleinen S^eufel." 

3. Adverbially, showing: a. direction. 
SBir gel^ ben $fab liinauf. 
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b. Exact time. 
Sorigen Spril gefd^l^ t9. 

c. Measure of space, time, value, etc. 

35a« SBrctt ift cinen gu6 brcit. SBir Micbcn nur etncn Hu* 
genblid. @^ ift leinen ^fernitg koert. 

4. Absolutely. 

2)en Stetftift in bet .^onb, beugte er ftd^ liber ben Siifd^. 

5. After certain prepositions to denote a goal of 
motion. 

©el^ ©ie an bie Siafell Qd) lege meine ©ad^en unter biefed 
SBIatt. 

a. Note that the idiomatic uses of auf and ilber require 
the accusative, of on and Dor, the dative. 

SBir toarten auf tneinen We are waiting for my 

greunb. friend. 

@r fci^reibt ilber bie SierlDelt. He writes about the animal 

world. 

35or llbergrofeer 8lngft fonnte She could hardly speak for 

fie faum fprecpen. extreme fear, 

an biefem S5ilb l^at er ^tfyx He worked for ten years on 

Sal^re gearbeitet this picture. 

6. A few adjectives, such as fait, mllbe, Io«, take a 
complementary accusative, originally a genitive. 

Sd) bin e« fatt. I have (had) my fill of it. 

Sift bu e« nid^t milbe? Aren't you tired of it? 

SBir Mnnen il^n nid^t lo^ We can not get rid of him. 
tDerben* 
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THE ADVERB 

69. All adjectives and participles may be used 
adverbially. 

G« itf)t gut. It goes well. 

6r tut c« fpiclcnb Icid^t. He does it with playful ease. 

70. The adverbs of direction are l^er and l^in; the 
former indicates motion toward the speaker or his 
imagined location, l^in the opposite. Hence we 
generally combine l^cr with lommcn^ l&in with flcl&cn. 
They form compounds with the adverbs of place, 
being suffixed to ba, bort^ l^ier and U)o, and prefixed to 
all others. Separation of the suffix may take place. 

Si) flcl^c ntd^t bortl^in. ^ommcn ®ic l^crcin! SBir flingcn 
l^tnouf. SBo fommft bu l^er? ^a iDtQ id) nid^t l^in. 

71. Direction to a place is carefully distinguished, 

by means of these particles, from location in a place. 

# 

@r ift untcn. He is below. 

(St gel^t l&inuntcr (nad^ He goes below. 

untcn). 

SBo bift bu? SBol^tn gcl^ft Where are you? Where are 

bu? you going? 

72. Indicating direction, they consequently indi- 
cate motion, and thus may render verbs of motion 
superfluous, especially with the modals. 

aSo toxU\t bu l&tn? herein! ^icrldcrl SBol&cr bc« S33efl«? 
Gr barf nid^t l^crctn. 
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73. Compounds. Sa and torn (rarely l^ter) are com- 
pounded with prepositions to form adverbs which 
summarize clauses corresponding to: a. adverbial 
substantive phrases. 

(Sr erfunbigte fid^ bonad^, 06 He inquired as to whether 

toir gcfonuncn toilren. we had come. 

Sr crfunbifitc ftd^ nad^ unfercm He inquired about oiu- com- 

^pnttnen. ing. 

b. SL verbal noun+preposition. 

Sr ift t)erbittcrt barilber, bafe cr He is embittered at not 
nid^t fien)ttl^It tourbe* having been chosen. 

I. For the use of these compoimds as substitutes for per- 
sonal pronouns, see 19. 

THE CONJUNCTION 

74. The Co-ordinating Conjunctions are of two kinds, 
simple connectives and adverbial conjunctions. 

a. The simple connectives are rnib, aber, attcln, 
fonbem, enttDeber « * • ober, fotool^I * * * al9 (ctud^); toeber 
♦ . . nod^, nid^t nut . . ♦ fonbcm aud^, and benn. They do 
not affect the position of the verb. 

b. The adverbial conjunctions introduce inde^ 
pendent sentences, in which they have the functions 
of adverbs; hence they cause inversion when initial. 

^Mf)alb ift cr gcIoTumen* 

75. The Subordinating Conjunctions introduce de- 
pendent sentences, in which the inflected verb has 
final position. To distinguish them from the adverbial 
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conjunctions, note that the latter need not be in 
initial position, but the former must be. 

3)e^^alb ift er gefommen; er ift he&fydb gelontmeiu 

THE VERB 

76. The Auxiliaries of tense, fjaitn and feiit, are used 
to form the perfect tenses of the verb. 

a. ©cin is used with all intransitive verbs — not 
always the same as in English, e.g. folgett; follow, is in 
German intransitive — when they express or imply a 
change of position or condition, of place or state. It 
is also used with Mciben, it\^ti)tn, flclittflcn, 0idm, and 
fcin* 

b. All other verbs are conjugated with l^aben* 

l^aben fein 

@r l^at gefd^Iafen. (St ift etngefc^Iafen* 

(St 1)at gut Qcfd^lDommen* (Sr ift itm SReilen gefd^toommen* 

(Sr l^at Icmge geftanben. (Sr ift oufgeftonbeiu 

77. German has fewer auxiliaries than English. 
Thus do and did are not found in good German, al- 
though occasionally encountered (pleonastically) in 
poetry and often in dialects. Nor may l^abcti or fciti 
be used alone as question or answer. Modals used in 
this way add e8. 

3(1^ Icfc gem, ©ic nid^t aud^? I like to read, don't you? 
St ging mit 3l^nen, nid^t He went with you, didn't 

toal^r? he? 

©ic gcl^ aud^? Slid^t? You are going too? Aren't 

you? 
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©ic mdd^tcn gcl^, toic? You'd like to go, wouldn't 

you? 
^(Stmtbar „®o?" "He was there?" "Was 

he?'' 
„3d& rcifc gem/ ^3(§ nid^t'' "I like to travel." "I 

don't." 
„®itmtiW «3c§au(i&/ "She hates him." "So do 

I." 
„mmm ©ic c« lefcn?" „Sa, " Can you read it? " " Yes, 

i(l§ rann^«/ I can." 

„^aben ©tc'« flcfcl^?^ ^^a^* "Have you seen it?" "I 
tool&r or „SDa« l^ab' id^*" have." 

78. The English progressive — to be with the present 
participle — is wholly unknown in German. 

®cl^cn ©ic? Are you going? 

(£r l^at eine SBod^e baron ge« He has been working on it 
orbettet* for a week. 

79. Saffen (rarely maci^cn) may be used as causative 
auxiliary. 

(£r lieg il^n bte ©efd^id^te er« He had him tell the story. 

I. Saffen may also be used for let, as substitute for the 
imperative. 

Saffcn ©ic un« toartcn^ Let us wait. 

80. The auxiliaries of tense may be omitted at the 
end of a dependent clause, when no misunderstanding 
can arise. 

Stad^bcm mir cine langc ©trede gegangcn (iDoren), Icgten totr 
un^ l^in. 
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I. An auxiliary is not generally repeated with two 
verbs in the same clause. 

2Bir crful^rcn, bag fie bic Ittr We learned that they had 
erbrod^ unb ba^ ^aM ge^ broken open the door 
plilnbert J^dtten. and sacked the house. 

81. The Present tense, besides showing present and 
future time (cf. We go to town to-morrow) ^ also may de- 
note past time. 

a. In vivid narration the so-called historical present 
is more common in German than in English. 

82. With some adverbs of time the present is 

often equivalent to the English perfect. 

SBic langc finb @ic ^icr? How long have you been . . 

Gr ftcl^t fctt 3al^ren an bcr He has led . . . 

83. The Preterit tense, in addition to its use as 
imperfect, has the following special uses: 

a. It is lent progressive force — which, however, it 

potentially has at all times — by such adverbs as 

fd^on, nuti; eben, flerabc, 

(Sr lam gerabe l^erein. He was just coming in. 

@r ift gcrabc J^crctngcfommen^ He just came in. 

SBir Itcfcn fd^on. We were already running. 

6. It expresses customary action, corresponding to 

the English idiom with would, or used to. 

SBir frod^cn in« $lll&Ticrl&ftu«^ We would (used to) crawl 

d^en* into the chicken-house. 

2)ie Sluflcn ixn%tn V)m liber* His eyes would overflow. 
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c. With some adverbs of time it is equivalent to a 
pluperfect. 

@ett aci^t Sagen {tor ed* It had been freezing for a 

week. 

84. The Future offers no special difficulty, except 
as the English forms are not clearly understood. 
Properly, the only future form in the first person is / 
{we) shall; lax modem usage, however, sanctions as 
futures / wiU and 77/, especially the latter. 

1. For the most part, wUl with the first person is 
toottcn, shaU with second or third person is foKcn. The 
context must determine whether in a given case vnll 
is intended as future. 

2. In some cases the future tense may express prob- 
ability or assurance in» present time, especially with 
tool&I or fd^on^ 

(Sr mirb tool^I l^ter fetn. He is probably here. 

®ie n)erben ba^ ^d^ iDOl^I 6e« You doubtless possess the 

ft|}en. book. 

S)a^ toirb fd^on rid^ttg fcin. That is certainly correct. 

a. In* the same way, the future perfect may express 
perfect time. 

@r tolrb fd^on bagctocfcn fcin. He has surely been here. 

85. The Perfect tense need not, as in English, in- 
clude present time: it should be used for the English 
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preterit whenever the latter relates an occurrence not 
in a connection, but as an isolated completed fact. 

^ebbel l^at im neunjel^nten Hebbel lived in the 19th 

Safycfyinbtxt ficlcbt. century. 

(Sr Ift \>ox Qal^rcn l^ier flctocfcn* He was here years ago. 

86. Passive. By the expression "The door was 
painted" two possible meanings are conveyed: i. the 
door was in a painted state, or 2. the door was being 
painted (i.e. by someone). The latter we call pas- 
sive. That is, the passive is a mode of conjuga- 
ting a transitive verb so as to emphasize the object of 
the action by making it the subject of the sentence. 
The origmal subject, if expressed, then becomes the 
agent with t)on (never bei) . The difficulty of the pas- 
sive lies in the ambiguity of the English sentence. 

87. Simple tests may be applied to an English 
sentence to determine whether it is passive or not. 

a. If an agent is named or plainly understood, the 

sentence must be passive. 

S)ic Sittr tourbe Don bcm $au«* The door was painted by 
mann atifieftrid^cn. the janitor. 

Note. With passive verbs, toon tends to denote a di- 
rect agency, burd^ the instrument or means, often ab- 
stract or inanimate. 

^ie ©tabt nmrbe bur($ Sift genommen. The city was taken by a ruse. 

jDie ©tabt tourbe Don bent Setnb The city was taken by the 

fienontnten. enemy. 

jDer j^dnio lieg Me SBerbred^ burd^ The king had the criminals 

feine Wiener l^inrid^ten* executed by his servants. 
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b. To be passive, the sentence must indicate an 
action or happening; if only a state or condition is im- 
plied, the passive is not applicable. 



Action 

3)tc Itlr tourbc gcfd^loffcn 
(e.g. at closing time). 

S)a« gcnfter tourbc ^crbrod^ 
(someone broke it). 



State 

J)ic Ittr twir gcfd^Ioffcn 
(e.g. after banking hours). 

3)a« gcnftcr iDor gcrbrod^ 
(in a broken condition). 



c. If the verb is passive, its meaning can be given 
by a verb of the same tense in the active voice, other- 
wise not, for a state can only result from a previous 
action, not a contemporaneous one. 



» Passive 

The doors are closed at ten. 

The book was given to me. 
The book had been printed. 

Not passive 
The door is painted red. 

The desk was stained 
brown. 



Active 

They close the doors at 

ten. 
They gave me the book. 

They had printed the book. 

Active 
They have painted the door 
red. 

They had stained the desk 
brown. 



d. If the verb is not passive, the predicated parti- 
ciple may be used as attributive adjective without 
change of meaning. 



Not passive 

The doors are closed. 
The desk was stained 
brown. 



Active 
They are closed doors. 
It was a brown-stained 
desk. 
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Note. This test can not be applied to the German 
sentence, as the participle in German is still a verb and 
may take an agent, cf. 114, 2. 

(Sd toot ein Don unferem $au«tnann (rautumgefirid^ed ^vdt 

88. A special case is that of verbs taking a dative as 
sole object. In the passive the verb becomes imper- 
sonal, the dative being retained. 

Active Passive 

dt l^aif tnir t)vd. fUtit tmxbt \>\tl t>on xfyn ge^ 

l&olfcn. 
SReinen SBorten glaufite man anetnen Shorten tourbe nid^t 
niti^t gcQlaubt. 

89. Not every English passive should be rendered 
by a passive in German. Instead we may use: 

a. Man with the active voice. 

2Wan faflt* ' It is said. 

SRon ergftl^It btele @agen. Many legends are told. 

b. A reflexive verb. 

@d iDtrb fid^ balb finben. It will soon be found. 

c. Saffen with a reflexive. 

(S^ Ittgt fid^ nid^t madden. It can not be done. 

90. Impersonal Verbs — those having the indef- 
inite t8 for subject (cf. 21, 4) — may be grouped under 
four heads. 

I. Intransitive impersonals, never active; c6 being 
the real subject is retained in inversion. 
S)ie ganje 3la^t bonnerte e^, unb ed regnete in @trOnien« 
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SSte 2:age^narl^tt liegt'd ilber The entire expanse of the 
ber toeiteti @tr(mbe^f(tt(i^e. strand is as it were 

covered with the bright- 
ness of daytime. 

2. Impersonals which require an object; e^ is 
usually dropped in inversion. Many of these have 
active uses. 

3!(§ fricrc, c« fricrt mid^, or tnid^ fricrt('«). ©cm SSater 
fltoufctC^)* 

3. Verbs used impersonally to avoid naming the 
subject; ed is always retained. 

(S9 ningelt The bell is ringing. 

9Bte SRelobien jiel^t e^ mtr A thought like music floats 
Icifc burd^ ben ©inn/ softly through my soul. 

4. Passives denoting an action irrespective * of the 

subject; c* is always dropped in inversion. 

Set il&rcr ^od&icit iDurbc t)icl There was much dan- 
getan}t. cing . . . 

■ 

91. The Modal Auxiliaries correspond roughly to the 
English potential mode (way, might, cotdd, would, 
should), but include much more, since the English 
verbs are defective. Especial note should be taken of 
the phrases / should (could) have gone, properly / 
should have ought {been able) to go (cf . vulgar English 
/ hadnH ought to go), Ki) l^fttte flcl^en foUcn (fOnncn). 

92. The dependent infinitive may be omitted, the 
meaning being completed by adverbs of direction. 
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neuter pronouns, or prepositions used adverbially, 
cf. 72; ii tola l^inaud, bu barf ft ba« nid&t, tool&in toillft bu? 
(Sr iDill tnit* He wishes to go along. 

93. Three of the modals, iSnnen, ntdgen and tooUm, 
have transitive uses, see below. 

94. The phrase it might be true can be rendered by 
three different modals, with varying degrees of prob- 
ability: c6 Knntc toal^r fcin — 35%; c6 mii6)tt toofyc fcin 
— 50%; c« bllrfte toafjx fein — ; 75%. But ntod^te is 
rarely used. 



Physical 

Moral 

Impulse 



95. The modals may readily be grouped in pairs: 

f5nnen 1 

mllffcn 

bilrfcn . 

foQen 

Tn5gen Desire 

tooDcn Volition 



Possibility 
Obligation 



96. ftBnnett denotes physical, burfen moral possibi- 
lity, according to the above rough generalization. 
Thus: 

3d5 fonn bic lilr oufmad^cn. I am able to . . . 
3d^ barf bic Jilr aufmad^cn. I am permitted to . . . 

I. Hence bilrfcn stands for be permitted^ allowed j 
also for way, might (and dare in the same sense). 
Note that when negatived, it means be not permitted, 
i.e. must not. Cf. mllffcn. 

J)arf id^ gcl^n? May I go? 
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Sr burfte nid&t f ommciu He was not permitted to 

come, 
(gr l&at nid^t Icfcn bllrfen* He was not permitted to 

read. 
35a« barfft bu nld^t tun* You must (i.e. may) not do 

that. 

2. Hence {5nnen stands for can, could, and all 
tenses of be able; but it is not uncommon for bilrfen in 
every-day speech. 

(5r fann mctnc ©d^rift nlti^t He can not read my writing. 

Icfctu 

(2r fonnte niti^t gcl^cn* He could not go. 

(Sr lonnte t& nit^t, Xotxm er ed He could not, even if he 

aud^ tDoQte* would. 

Sr l^at ntd^t f ontmcn f diuicn* He has been unable to come. 

3cfet fannft bu fotnmcn* Now you can (i.e. may) 

come. 

a. Note the transitive use of lOmten in the sense of 
know, especially languages: 

3fd^ fonn (or n)Ct6) c^ au^** I know it by heart. 

n)enbtg. 

(5r fann fcl^r gut 3)eutfd^. He knows German very well. 

(Sr (aim ed. He knows his lesson. 

b. ^5nnen stands for may in the sense of a conceded 
possibility. 

S)a^ fann nod^ fomntcn. That may come yet. 

97. SRitfTett and foDen contrast with fSnncn and 
bilrfen. 

3d^ mug nad^ ^aufe, indicates compulsion, 
dd^ foQ nad^ ^aufe, indicates obligation. ^ 
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I. Hence miiffen stands for must, have to; also for be 
compelled, forced, obliged (unless an agent is expressed, 
when the passive of a verb like jtDinflen is used). The 
negative is be not compelled to, cf . bUrfcn; but it occurs 



as a mild prohibition. 


1 


3d^ fann flcldcn, ntufe c^ aitx 

nid^t. 
^fut, ba^ mufet bu nid^t tun. 


I can go, but don't have to. 

Tut, tut, you mustn't do 
that. 


Sr tnufetc mtd^ fprcd^cn. 
(Sr f)at abbanltn mllffcn. 


He had to see me. 
He has been forced to ab- 
dicate. 


a. Note: 


* 


34 Wi^ etmad au tun. 
3(1^ mug ettoad tun. 


I have something to do. 

I have to (must) do something. 



2. ©offcn has only a present and past indicative 
(riot very common), and present and past subjunctive; 
the indicative means shall, be expected to, etc., the 
subjunctive ought to, should. 

3d^ foH in bic ©tabt gcl&cn. I am to go to town. 

S)u foHft mit un^ gel^en. You shall go with us. 

Sr foUtc Slld^cr faufen. He was to buy books. 

©oH iii) l^tcr itt^tn? Shall I (ami to) stand here? 

3d^ foHtc flcl^cn, abcr ii) gel^c I ought to (should) go, but 

nid^t. I am not going. 

Sr l^attc mit un6 gcl^en foHcn. He ought to (should) have 

gone with us. 

a. Note. A special use of foH. . 

SBad fott ha^? What does this mean {or what 

is this for)? 
SBad foH ber-^ut l^ier? What is the hat doing here? 
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b. Note. ©oQen may mean be said to, in the pres. ind. 

(£r fott Mr reldj fdn. He is said to be very rich. 

(Sr foQ ed gef^rieben f^obtXL He is said to have written it. 

98. SRBgett and tooUvx indicate an impiilse to some- 
thing; mBgen expresses the prompting of desire, tooffcn 
the volition which may result therefrom. 

3^ mag bad ^d^ nid^t lefen, I don't fancy reading the 
after ii) toiU'd* book, but I will. 

I. Hence mSgen stands for like (to), care to, want 
to, chiefly in the present indicative; the subjunc- 
tive lb, with or without gem, means should (would) 
like to. 

3^ mafl ben SKetifd^en ntd^t I don't like the fellow. 

Qd^ mag ben SWenfti^en nid^t I don't care to see the 

fel&en* fellow. 

SWad^ten ©le (gem) 3)eutfd^ Should you like . . . 

fpred^en? 

a. SRdgen stands for may, might in the sense of a con- 
ceded possibility, cf. I5nnen. It also stands for may in 
hopeful wishes. Otherwise may is not specially translated 
by a German modal. 

3d^ gel&e toieHeid^t I may go. 

3)a« mag toal^r fetn^ That may be true. 

@te module Dierjel^n ^al^re alt She was perhaps . . . 

fein* 

SRSge er longe leben. Long may he live. 

b. 3Rdgen stands for let in a half-contemptuous sense. 
iDteinettDegen mag er bleiben* Let him stay, for all of me. 
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2. SBoIIen stands for wish, wUl, be willing , desire, 
want, and may be transitive in this use. 

Qd) toxU ntd^t bleibetu I will not (do not want to) 

stay. 
Sd) tooUtt fie ntd^t fel^. I would not (did not want 

to) see them, 
^iefed Sdvii) toiU id^ ntd^t I do not want this book. 

a. From the idea of willing comes that of intending, 
hence to be about to, especially with adverbs. 

(St tooUtt ^erabe Me Xax ou^ He was just about to . . . 

madden. 
dbm toxU id) ben JBrief fd^rei^ I am on the point of . . . 

ben. 

b. Whereas follen gives the (perhaps unfounded) 
claims of others, tDoQen may denote the equally doubtful 
claims of the subject. 

(Sx n)tll tntd^ oft gefel^en l^abetu He claims to have . . . 

(St toiU ber £5ntg fein. He pretends to be the king. 

(But: (Sx toiU Adnig fein.) (He wants to be king.) 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE 

99. The Subjunctive seldom conveys direct infor- 
mation, like the indicative, but expresses thoughts, 
hopes, wishes, and the like; it may therefore be called 
the subjective mode, as the indicative is the objec- 
tive mode. Its principal uses are imperative, con- 
ditional, indirect statement. For other uses see below. 

100. Forms. The subjunctive in German is used to 
express four time ideas, namely present, past, future, 
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and future perfect time. Each is represented by two 
tense forms, designated as a and b (or called first and 
second present, etc.); the a-form {first subjunctive) 
uses only the present stem in the conjugated (or in- 
flected) verb, e.g. fci, l&abc, tocrbe, the 6-form uses only 
the preterit stem, e.g. tottre^ Wtte^. toUrbe^ Thus the 
form corresponding to the preterit indicative ex- 
presses present time in the subjunctive; while the 
perfect and pluperfect are used interchangeably to 
express past time. The table shows these relations; 
the expressions on the left give a convenient way 
of naming the forms in drill or practice. For trans- 
lations, see the following paragraphs. 



I 

I a fet, b<t(e 


present 


2a fei geiDefen, %aht gebobt 


past 


3a toerbe feitt; tuerbe baben 


future 


4a toerbe Qen)efen fein, toerbe gebabt baben 


future perfect 


II 

lb tottre, b^tte 


, present 


2b tottte %€m\ta, btttte gebabt 


past 


3* iDllrbe fcin, ttrtlrbc baben 


future 


4ft iDilrbe getDefen fein, toilrbe gebabt baben 


future perfect 



It will be seen that this scheme eliminates the des- 
ignation conditional^ which is both impractical and 
inaccurate, since forms ib and 2b are just as much 
conditionals as the forms generally so termed. The 
so-called preterit subjunctive is here simply listed as 
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a parallel form to la; and indeed it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that toSxt, toUrbe and l^tte in- 
dicate present time, not past time. 

101. The Conditional Subjunctive is reqxured for all 
unreal and doubtfid conditions, i.e. for all English 
conditions containing would, should, ought, might, or 
could in the conclusion clause. E.g. / should go if I 
could; he might have gone if he had wanted to. In Ger- 
man, such conditions are expressed solely by means 
of the 6-f orms, which are used as follows : in the «/- 
clause, lb for present, 2b for past time; in the con- 
clusion, lb or 3& for present, 2b or 4b for past time. 
Thus: 

S^ fiinge (n)ilrbe gel^en), toenn I should go if you came. 

bu f ttmeft. 
3d^ tMct gesongen (tollrbe ge^ I should have gone if you 

flongen ^iit), toenn bu gelont^ had come. 

men toftreft. 

a. German loften omits iDenn when the {/-clause pre- 
cedes, and then so-called conditional inversion takes 
place, i.e. the v^rb is given initial position; fo (»/Aen) 
is generally prefixed to the conclusion. 

Afttnen @te, fo toilrbe id^ gel^etu If you came, (then) I should 

go. 
SBttren @lc oefommen, fo toftre Had you come, (then) I 
i^ fiegangen. should have gone. 

102. Either clause of a conditional sentence may 
be used independently; this gives rise to so-called 
potential and optative uses, see below. 
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163. The Potential Subjunctive is in origin the 
conclusion of an unreal condition, and an i^-clause 
may often be readily supplied. 

S^ tofttbe gel^ (toenn id^ an I should go (if I were in 

Qfyctt ®ttUt toftre). your place) . 

(St l^tte ed getan (n)enn er ba^ He would have done it (had 

genmgt ffittt). he known that). 

a. In many instances, the ^/-clause is no longer clearly 
felt; the subjunctive then indicates possibility, doubt, hesi- 
tation, modesty, and other shades of feeling. 

S)ad toUxt lool^I beffer. That probably would be 

better. 
3d^ Mgte nii^t, toa^ ii) fagen I should not know what I 

f5nnte. could say. 

3)ilrfte id^ Me (Srloubnid boben Might I have permission 

? ? 

«««« ...» 

@o, ba« tottrc jcljt fcrttg! There, that's done now! 

2Bcrrcnntcbiefcn9iamenm(]&t? Who would not know that 

name? 

104. The Optative Subjunctive is a conditional clause 

without a conclusion; it is often used without loenn 

(cf. 101, a), especially in past time. 

SEBenn cr nur Ittmc! ^ttmc er If he woiild only come I 

nurl 

SBenn er un^ bod^ gefeben bfttte! If he had only seen usi 

$fttte er un^ bod^ gefeben I Had he but seen us I 



- f-T "^^ 



105. The Subjunctive of Indirect Statement regularly 
follows past tenses of all verbs of sajdng, thinking, 
feeling, and asking, and many others with cognate 
meanings; it is used to impart statements in words 
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Other than those of the original speaker. It may also 
be used after present and future tenses, with which 
the indicative is perhaps more common. In either 
case, the tense of the indirect statement is determined 
by the time of the (indicated or imagined) direct one, 
as in the following table. 

Note that the prete]j|t of the direct becomes a 
compoimd tense in the indirect statement. 

Dired Indirect 



(gr ift l^icr. 

(St Xoox l^icr* 

Sr ift l&icr gclDcfcn. 

Sr tt)ar l^ier gctocfcn. 3d^ fagtc, 

Sr iDirb l^lcr fcln. 

(gr toirb l^icr gcnjcfen fctn. 



' er fci l^ier, tottrc l&lcr. 
er fei (mftre) l^ter getoefetu 



n 



cr tocrbc (toilrbc) l^icr fciiu 
er tocrbc (toilrbe) l&icr flc* 
tocfcn fctTu 

Note. By using the subjunctive, the speaker disclaims 
any responsibility for the truth of the statement; but the 
indicative may be used if this is not desired. Hence the 
indicative generally follows knowy see, show, etc. 

(Sx yovlHU, bag i^ bad ^u^ l^atte. ^c^ fa^, bag er gefominen toar. 

I. Following are the current translations; cr fagte is 
understood in all the examples. 

©r fet ^ter, ^abe e«. 1 He was here, had it. 

gr iDttrc l&ier, l^tttte e«. J 

(gr fei l^icr gctocfen, l^abc c« ' 

flc^abt. Hehadbeenhere,hadhadit. 

@r todre l^ter getDcfen, l^ttttc 
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He would be here, would 
have it. 

He would have been here, 
would have had it. 



(St iDerbe l^ier fein, ed l^ben. 

Cr tDllrbe, etc. 

(8r tollrbc l^icr gctoefcn fctn, ' 

e^ gel^abt fyibttL 
(Sr iDilrbe, etc. 

2. Indirect questions, introduced by ob and the in- 
terrogatives, are treated like indirect statements. 

Sr f ragt, ob c« toal^r x% ©r fragtc, ob c« toal^r fci. 6r fragt 
ini(i&, toit fltofe ber iifd^ ift* 6r fragtc mid^, loic grofe bcr 
lif (^ feu 

106. As to the use of the a- and J-forms in indirect 
discourse, it should be said that the best usage prefers 
the former whenever they are available, i.e. when- 
ever they are different from the corresponding forms 
of the indicative. Compare the following forms: 



Pres. Ind. 


Subj. la 


babe 


babe 


m 


^abeft 


f)at 


l^be 


fyibm 


l^aben 


mt 


l^bet 


l^ben 


l^ben 



Only the second and third person singular differ from 
the indicative (the extra vowel of l^abet is not a 'dif- 
ference'); for the remaining forms 26 should be sub- 
stituted, which is identical in meaning. 

107. A special type of indirect discourse is the 
clause of purpose which normally requires the sub- 
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junctive with bontit or bag, although the mdkative 
can be found. 

Sr fiffnctc ba« ^m\ttt, bamit He opened the window so 
bic frifd^ 8uft l^crcinWtnc. that the fresh air might 

come in. 

3d^ tooHtc gcl^cn, baft bu t)er* I wished to go, so that you 
ftcl^cn mdd^teft, c^ fci tnein might see that I was in 
(Smft* earnest. 

The clause of result with bag takes only the indic- 
ative. 

@r dffnctc ba« ijenfter, fo bag He opened the window, so 
bie frifc^e Suft l^ereinfant. that the fresh air came in. 

a. Another special use of indirect discourse is that with 
al^ ob or aU tomn; if iDenn or ob is omitted, we have inver- 
sion, cf. 101, a. 

(Sr tat, al9 06 er nttti^ ntd^t fel^e He acted as if he did not see 

6r fprad^, ate ob er nid^td ge^ He spoke as if he had heard 

l^drt fiabc (fittttc). nothing. 

& fd^ten, ate ob er nid^t fiel^en \ 



toerbc (tollrbe). 
& fd^icn, ate toerbe (tollrbe) er 
ntd^t fiel^en* 



It seemed as if he would not 
go. 



108. • Other Uses. The subjunctive has a few other 
useSy not comprised in the above paragraphs. These 
are: ^ 

I. Hortatory or imperative subjunctive. This idea 
is expressed by la, which supplies the missing form 
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of the true imperative, i.e. those of the first and third 
persons. 

Sr gel^ (poetic). . Let him go. 

®el^ toir (common). Let us go. 

@el^n fie (poetic and rare). Let them go. 

2. Hopeful (present) wish, really a hortatory; 

frequent in congratulation, but seldom without a 

form of mSgen, except in a few fixed expressions. 

Sang lebe ber Attnigl Long live the king! 

(Sr lebe bod^I Three cheers for himl 

SWdge Sl^nen ba« neue Qal^r May, the new year bring 

biel @IM bringen! you much happiness I 

3. Concession, also a hortatory in origin. 

©ei bem, toit \i)m iDoQe. Be that (let that be) as it 

may. 
©0 biel bu aud^ rebeft, id^ Say as 'much as you will 
glaub^^ nld^t (whatever you may say), 

I don't believe it. 



109. The Infinitive .is used very much as in English, 
but is always in final position and regularly takes gu* 

110. 3tt« I. 3^ precedes immediately, and is 
inserted in the separable compounds. Qi ift 3^^^ ttuf» 
guftel^en. 

2. 3^^ is repeated with each infinitive. 

3d& bitte ®ie, in metn ^iiitmer I beg you to go into my 
}tt gel^ unb mein ^d^ ju room and get my book, 
^olen. 
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3. The clause is introduced by urn when to means in 
order to. 

©le famcn, um S)eutf($ mit They came to read German 
UV& gu Icfcn* with us. 

4. S^ is always omitted after the modals, and after 
some other verbs : flnben, flil^Icn; l^eifecn, l^clfen, l^fircn, 
laffcn, lel^rcU; fel^en* 

ffSkt ^ot i^n fontmcn fc^cn? 

Note. Semen admits of two constructions. 

3^ ^abt oelemt ju [(i^beigen; i(^ ^abe f d^tpeigen lemen (or ge^ 
lemt). 

5. 3^ is omitted in certain idioms with bletben, 
f al^ren, gel^, reiten : tolr toollen fpajicren f al^ren, ift er iagcn 
fiegangen? SIeibfi|}en! 

111. Passive Infinitive. The infinitive has passive 
force and may be accompanied by an expression de- 
noting the agent: 

1. With loffen in the sense of have. 

Ox Keg fid^ etnen 9naug (t)on He had a suit made (by his 

feinem ©d^nciber) mad&en. tailor). 

(Cf. 3d^ bat, tnein ©epiltf l^er* (I asked to have my baggage 

aufjubrlngen.) brought up). 

2. With l^Sren in certain phrases. 

9d^ l^abe ba« oft (t)on meiner I have often heard that 
aWuttcr) fagcn l^5ren. said (by my mother). 
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3. After felit; bleiben, and some others; these can take 

no agent. 

SBa« tft )U tun? What is to be done? 

& bleibt nod^ tAd gu fd^reibetu There is still much to write. 

112. Verbal Noun. The infinitive is the commonest 
verbal noim in German, corresponding to English 
words in -^ng. It is used : 

1. In general substantive expressions. 

S<^ Hebe bad SSorlefen ju I like reading aloud at 
^aufe. home. 

2. In an object relation to a few verbs. 

$5ren @ie auf }u fd^reien. Stop shouting. 

(Sr flng an gu laufen. He began running. 

3. Where English uses of or other prepositions in 
complementing nouns, verbs, or adjectives; and al- 
ways with ol^ne and anftatt. 

3^ ^abt leine $offnung, geben I have no hope of being 

gu bttrfcn. allowed to go. 

lESir befd^Ioffen bier }u bleiben. We decided on remaining 

here. 
Obne und angufeben. Without looking at us. 

Note. A ba^-clause must be substituted whenever the 
subject of the infinitive differs from that of the main verb. 

3(b )nroteftierte (bagegen), baft er I protested against his going, 
ging. 

(Sx font berein, ol^ne baft totr e^ touftten. He came in without our knowing 

it. 

113. In some cases, English verbal nouns can be 
rendered by nouns in -ung, e.g. there is no appreciable 
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difference between bie ©etotitnung U& ®tAhti and bad 
©elDtnnen bed @oIbe8; but many of these nouns have 
lost their verbal significance, e.g. bie S^erfaffttog, con- 
stitution (of a state). In other cases a simfde noun 
may suffice: cf. ber ^ampf and bad ^ttmpfen with fight 
and fighting. 

THE PARTICIPLES 

114. General Principles, i. Both participles have 
the inflection of common adjectives. 
(Sin iDOJ^Ioudfel^nber Tlcam; ber tittmmbtU Offiiier. • 

2. They may be used attributively without losing 
their verbal functions. Cf . 87, rf, note. 

(Sin immer ]()5l()er in bie SSoU An air-ship rising higher 
fen ftetgenbed Suftfd^iff. and higher into the cloud. 

S5ein !J)i(^ Hebenber ©ol&n. Your loving son. 

3. They may be used substantively, like other 

adjectives. 

!Der ©efonbte. The ambassador. 

6tn @terbenber. A d3dng man. 

!Die ©efangenen. The captives. 

4. They may qualify the subject without attributive 
use. 

(Sr fag in fid^ berfunfen am He sat at the window in 
genfter. deep thought. 

lis. The Past Participle is used with lommen to 
designate the type of motion. (£r lom geloufem 
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116. The Present Participle is very common in Eng- 
lish; German avoids it except in stage directions. In 
particular, it is not used : 

1 . In adverbial phrases of cause, manner, time. 

3)a id^ ben Snann nid^t gefel^en Not having seen . . . 

f)abt. 
3nbcm er biefc SBort^ fprad^* Saying these words. 
Jlad^bcm cr ben SBricf flelefen Having read the letter. 

l^tte* 

2. To express ideas of equal importance with those 
of the main verb. 

S^ fa6 ant genftcr unb fd^aute I sat at the window look- 
]()inaud« ing out. 

3. To translate English verbal noims. We use the 
infinitive, see 112. 

WORD-ORDER 

117. General Principles, i. Any element of a Ger- 
man sentence may be thrown into relief by being 
placed in initial position. 

SBfa: finb bod^ geftem aufamnten flegcmgen* 
®eftem finb toir bod^ gufantntcn geganoen. 
Sufantmen finb tt)ir bod^ geftem gegangen. 
©egongen finb totr bod^ geftem gufontmen. 

2. More weighty or important elements (e.g. par- 
ticiples, the negative, adverbs of direction) gravitate 
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towards the end of the sentence, lighter ones (e.g. 
pronouns) move toward the beginning. 

(Sr ttmitt, bai ftd^ bcr SKann He knew that the man 
fcincr nad^ fo btclcn ^al^rcn would not remember him 
nid^t crinncm Mrbc* after so many years. 

3. It is bad style, in German as in English, to sep- 
arate elements of the sentence •which belong to- 
gether logically or grammatically. 

4. It is now considered good style to complete each 
clause before commencing the next. 

^(f) tt)iifete, baft n)tr fcinc 3^tt ^ctbcn tolirbcn, in bic ©tabt 
gu itf)tn, is better order than: td& toufete, bafe toir in bic 
©tabt ju gel^cn feinc 3cit l^abcn tpllrbcn* 

118. Position of the Verb. The inflected verb may 
take three positions. 

1. Normal Order. The verb follows the subject in 
independent sentences introduced by the subject, 
which may have many modifiers. 

3)cr aWann fa]& mid^ nlc^t; ber SWann, ben tc^ fofort cr* 
fanntc, \af) mic^ nld^t; tt)cr fyit il^n gcfcl^cn? 

a. The pure connectives (74, a) do not affect the nor- 
mal order. 

2. Inverted Order. The verb precedes the subject. 

a. In independent sentences not introduced by the 

subject (cf. 74, a). 

©cftem fam cr. Yesterday he came. 

35a6 cr fam, nnxfetc td^* I knew that he came. 
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(Sd regnet, alfo n)trb er nid^t It is raining, so he will not 

lommcn* come. 

SBcn l^ot cr gefcl&en? Whom has he seen? 

b. In interrogative sentences. 

^ot cr un« flcfcl^CTi? * Did he see us? 

c. In imperative sentences. 

SBrtnflcn ©ic mir ba« SBud^l Bring me the bookl 

d. In optative sentences, see 104. 

SBilre er mir flclomntcn! If he had only comel 

e. In conditional inversion, see 101, a. 

$&ttt id) bad getougt, fo todre Had I known that, I should 
i(^ nid^t ficfoTnincn. not have come. 

/. Rarely for emphasis, followed usually by bod^, 

Qd) mufe il&n fprcd^cn; ift cr bod& I must see him, he is after 
mcin JJtcunb. all my friend. 

g. In naming the speaker of a direct quotation. 
„m," fagtc td^. " Go," said I {or I said). 

3. Dependent Order. The verb has final position 
in all dependent sentences, i.e. those introduced by a 
subordinating conjunction (75), a relative, or an in- 
terrogative. 
3d^ n)etfe, bog cr mcin g^cunb I know he is my friend. 

ift 
SBcr ]&at ha^ SBud^, bad auf Who has the book that lay 

tncincm ^ult lag? on my desk? 

3dJ tocifi nid^t, tocr ba^ SBud^ I don't know who has the 

f)at book. 
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a. Infinitives always, participles generally, have final 
position^ 

(Sr n)etgerte fid^, ein ©efd^enf He refused to accept a gift 

t)on mtr anpnel^iTnen. from me. 

SBon fcincn JRtttcm bcgleitct Accompanied by his knights. 

(or bcglcitct bon fcincn 9?it^ 

tern). 

b. Exclamatory phrases may have inverted or de- 
pendent order. 

aBa« filr fd^dnc ©ad^cn cr fytt 0)at cr) ! 

1 19. Position of Objects. If both objects are nouns, 
the indirect precedes; if one is a pronoun, the latter 
precedes; if both are pronouns, the direct generally 
precedes, and hence c^ usually precedes all other pro- 
noun objects. 

Sr bcrfauftc bent TiMtx ben He sold the miller the 

(gfel. donkey. 

(Sr Derfauftc tl&n bent SDWiHer. He sold it to the miller. 

Sr berfaufte tl^n nttr (e« mir). He sold it to me. 

Note, ©id^ may follow the verb in inverted order, the 

conjunction in transposed order. 

$ier fe^te ft4 bad jfinb. Here the child sat down. 

(Sr fal^, bag ftc^ bet Ttatin unfer He saw that the man did not re- 
nicl^t ertnnerte. member us. 

120. Position of Adverbs. In accordance with 

117, 2, adverbs of time generally precede those of 

manner and place; adverbs of direction generally 

follow those of manner. 

2Bir fitngen unt gefin \Xf)x \tfyc We went home very merrily 
fr5]E)ffd^ nad^ $aufe. at ten o'clock. 



WORD-ORDER 6 1 

1. An adverb may not precede the verb in normal 

order, as is the preferred usage in English. 

(Sr l^t aud^ erfal^ren « • • He also learned . . . 

3^ 0^^ immer . . * I always go . . . 

2. An adv^b may not precede a subordinating 
conjunction. 

3)a cr nun fal^ ♦ . . Now as he saw . . . 

3. Two separate adverbs should not precede the 

verb in inverted order. 

^eutjutage benft man natilr^ Nowadays of course men 
Hd^ • • • think . . . 

121. Position of the Negative. The negative is the 
most important adverb, and hence follows all but the 
verb. But it precedes thtf word it specially modifies, 
and usually precedes a prepositional phrase which 
complements a verb of motion. 

3d& l&abe beinc ^nbfdjuldc I haven't your gloves. 

nid^t. 

3d^ l^be nidjt betne ^nb^ I haven't your gloves, but 

fd^ttl^, fonbem meine. mine. 

Slld^t cr fyit un« clngclaben, It wasn't he that invited 

fonbem feine Srau. us, but his wife. 

3d^ bin nid^t nad^ Lofton ge^ I did not go to Boston. 

rcift. 

122. Position of Noun Modifiers. There is no limit to 
the number of modifiers which may be introduced be- 

' tween article or pronoun and a noun, and such modifiers 
may in their turn be modified. This gives to German 
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scientific, historical, and journalistic prose a terseness 
and condensation^ unequaled in any other modern 
language. Long modifiers usually include a parti- 
ciple, cf. 114, 2, but adjectives are not uncommon. 

3)ie Sebouung tixM tottin aud^ The cultivation of a, even 



nod^ ntd^t feft begrenjten, fo 
bod^ begrettiten Sanbed* 

^ie alien fpttteren 2:5d^tert)0I' 
(em gemeinfatnen SBbrter* 



if not yet difinitely 
bounded, nevertheless 
bounded land. 
The to-all-the-later-daugh- 
ter-nations-common 
words. 



EXERCISES IN SYNTAX 

Note. To secure the best results from these exercises, it 
is suggested that an initial lesson be devoted to the rules 
for punctuation, orthography, and word-order, and that 
in general the portions of the syntax which a given exer- 
cise is designed to illustrate should first be assigned for 
study. After these have been mastered and recited on, 
using perhaps the text of the passage for drill, the whole 
exercise may be written; the notes will then serve as 
guides to the student, but need not be reqiured for reci- 
tation. In this way the entire syntax can be covered in a 
semester; or it can be taken up once a week and so used 
throughout the year. 

As is usual in composition exercises, parentheses indi- 
cate something required for correct German, brackets the 
reverse; hyphenated words indicate German compounds* 

I 

The Articlesi §§ 6-B 

As a young child Goethe had an Italian^ lesson 

from his father several^ times' a week, and^ he also'' 

learned from the latter to* take^ an interest in* 

beautiful Italy and Italian art. But not until he was 

a world-famous poet and a minister-of-state did the 

delighted Goethe finally set out for the longed-for 

Italy, for traveling* was not easy in- that-day.*® He 

did not go through Switzerland, but via the Brenner 

63 
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Pass, and^^ arrived in the eariy days of" Septem- 
ber; Italy is especially charming in winter, and 
Goethe took a keen delight in the beautiful envi- 
rons of ^* Naples, where he spent March and April 
of the year 1787. What a glorious time it was^* 
for him! A thousand new impressions crowded in 
on his senses," to which his journal gives eloquent 
expression. 



»2,a. 


< 5, ft. 


» 5, a. 


i« bamald. 


»w,s. 


> 50. 


» 120, I. 


• an. 


'^ 5,c. 


" 118, 3, b. 


* 59, a. 


• 109. 


• 112, 1. 


^ 66, 2, c. 


» 117, I. 



n 

The Adjective, §§ 9-12 

A wise old lion, wearied^ by* hunting,* lay down 
one^ fine day under a*^ large tree and assumed the 
pose of one sleeping. Presently ,• along came some^ 
merry little mice; as the sly [one]* did not move, they 
played about him, and one® ran boldly over his head. 
A moment^® later, caught by his mighty paw, the 
mouse tremblingly awaited what-was-to-come (i.e. 
the coming). "Here's something tasty for my 
dinner," growled the hungry [lion]. But the captured 
[mouse] begged for^^ its life with . passionate, eager 
entreaty: "You^* do not know," it said,^* "what 
good I can do you some day." " Much good you could 
do me, you poor creature; you little mice are only 
good for eating." Nevertheless,* the mouse had not 
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appealed in vain to what-was-good (the good) in the 
lion, and he finally" let the little [mouse] run. Later 
he had to think of^* its promise when its tiny little 
teeth were gnawing the stout cords of the hidden trap 
in which" he lay captive and so were saving his^^ 
Ufe. 



' "8, 3, a. 


• 5,rf. 


" um. 


" 19, a. 


' 87, a, note. 


' 50. 


" 20, a. 


" 67, 4. 


» 112, I. 


•48. 


» 118, 2, g. 




« 64. 


•46, ft. 


" 120, I. 




•<w,s. 


" 68, 3, h. 


» an. 





m 

Comparison of Adjectives, §§ 13-16 

Martin, one of the younger servants on^ a good- 
sized* estate, loved apples, and the redder the apples 
the more decided was his pleasure. One night* he 
took his father's largest sack and stole into the or- 
chard. It was a bright night, for the moon was be- 
hind the thinnest^ clouds, and Martin saw the tempt- 
ing fruit, which was more choice than large, with the 
greatest distinctness. Avoiding^ the less loaded 
trees, he sought out the best one® he^ could find, 
where the apples hung thickest. He picked them as- 
fast-as-he-could,^ and® soon^® had a sack full of the 
most delicious apples. Now" as he went past the 
white garden-wall, the moonlight cast his black sha- 
dow on it.^* To^' Martin's^* startled eyes the sack 
looked like a hump, and the shadow was the biggest 
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and most terrifying spectre he had ever seen. He 
dropped his precious sack in the greatest hurry, 
uttering the most piercing yells, and was soon snoring 
his loudest imder the bed-cover[s] at home. 



» auf. 


• 116, I. 


« 14. 


• 48. 


* in einer 9la4t 


» 31. 


* 15, 1. 


• IS, 2. 



• S,c. 
»• 120, I. 
" nun, 120, 2. 
" 19. 



" 67, 3, b. 
" 56. 



IV 

Personal Pronouns, §§ 17-29 

A lark's nest was^ in a field of ripe wheat. 
" Children," she would^ say each morning,* before she 
flew away to* seek food for^ herself and them, "I 
am afraid of the reapers: listen to all* they say, mark 
it well, and tell it to me when I come back." The 
first day the farmer came along, and putting^ his' 
hands in his pockets, said to his son,^ ''I am proud 
that this wheat is ours; it looks well,^^ doesn't*^ it? 
Go and ask our neighbors to help us reap it, for it is 
ripe." When the old lark heard this, she said, "Don't 
be frightened; they won't come to-morrow." She 
was right, and even his uncles and cousins, although 
he asked them to hurry, stayed away. Then the 
farmer said, "Listen,^ George. A dozen relatives in^* 
their own fields are not worth us two" in ours. 
Sharpen your scythe, for its blade is dull: we will 
mow the wheat ourselves with^ it." Then the lark 
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and her brood looked at each other and flew away: 
'*for if the farmer is going to^* reap the wheat himself, 
it will be done." 



1 Use fte^ 
« 83,6. 

• 68, 3, b. 

* 110, 3. 



• 67, 3, a. 

• 30, b. 

^ 116, 2. 

• 26. 



• 4. " ttuf. 

" (jut. " 40, 2. 

" 77. » 117, I. 

» Use Wren. ^« 98, 2, a. 



Relative and Demonstrative PronomiSi §§ 30-36 

e 

You^ who* are reading this will probably never be 
one of the greatest composers. He-who would' be- 
come one of them, (he) must in most cases, like Lud- 
wig van Beethoven, begin the study of music in his 
earliest childhood and persevere in it.* What gave 
the latter a further advantage was the musical train- 
ing of his father, whereby^ he (this one) could give 
his son his' first music lessons, teaching^ him^ what 
he himself knew. The one who helped the lad® to 
his first position, that^^ of [an] organist in the Elec- 
tor's chapel, was Count Waldstein; and he was the 
one who induced that Elector to send Beethoven to 
Vienna to the already famous Haydn. In-this-way^^ 
Beethoven came for the first time" before a fairly 
large ^ music-loving public, and though Haydn, since 
the latter's nature was the exact opposite of his own, 
could teach him little,^* Vienna was the dty in which 
he was to^* spend the greater part of his life, and 
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compose those works which have made him one of 
the greatest composers of all time[s]. 



1 btt. 


» 19, a. 


• 67, I, b. » 14. 


* 32. 


• 36. b. 


" 55. " 44, a. 


» 98, I. 


' 116, 2. 


" babur^ cf. 19. " 97, 2. 


* 19. 


« 68,2. 


» auTit erftcn TtaU. 



VI 

Indefinite Pronouns, §§ 38-51 

One often ^ reads that some of th# German folk- 
tales are more beautiful than those of any other 
peoples. One of many such tales is the following: 
There ^ was once an old wood-cutter who lived in the 
woods many years ago with his wife and his two 
children. To be sure,' both he and his wife worked 
hard all day* [long], but there were^ few, neverthe- 
less, who had so little to eat, and many an evening* 
both the children went to bed hungry. As long as^ 
there was still a little bread in the cottage, each one 
tried to cheer up the others, but the time came when® 
they hadn't any more bread at-all,* and felt as if^® 
they must starve any day. A few days more they 
stood-it, but then all felt such intense hunger that 
. . . but is there any child who does not know how this 
story ends? 

1 117, 1. * 68, 3, c. ' fo lanfie (ate). " 107, a. 

* 21, 6, b. » 21, 6, a. • ba. 

» jioar. • 68, 3, b. • gar. 
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vn 

The Noun. Nominative and Accusative, §§ 5S-61, 68 

On the 28th of August/ 1749, a boy was* born at* 
Frankfort-on-the-Main who was- to* become Ger- 
many's greatest poet. His name was Wolfgang, but 
his mother often called him "Mother's* pet." He 
read eagerly and much as a boy, among other things* 
such works as "The Beautiful^ Melusine"; he and 
his sister Cornelia even went to' a case of forbidden 
books and got out a copy of the "Messiah," by 
Klopstock, which not many people read entire. 
Wolfgang revealed himself very early in life as a 
poet of genius, and his two first masterpieces, "The 
Sorrows of Young Werther,"® and the drama with 
G5tz von Berlichingen as the leading-figure, were^® 
completed before the young Goethe was twenty-five 
years old. The former work remains one of the great 
novels of German literature." ffis path" in life 
once chosen, Goethe walked it to" the end, and 
"Faust" only appeared as a finished master-work in" 
1832, the last" year of his life. He had worked at 
it for nearly sixty years. 

» 54. » ber ^^ifd^fffani." • ffiertljer*, cf . 2. " M« ttii. 

« 86, 2. • untcr anbcrcm. " 86. " 54. 

» ju. ' 2. " 6, 2. " 55. 

* 97, 2. •an. « 68, 4. 
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vm 

The Genitive^ §§ 62HS6 

The problem of women's^ suffrage is one of the burn- 
ing political questions of our time. I^n some states of 
our country thousands of women are now certain of 
the vote, but in the Kingdom of Prussia, which is in 
this respect typical of ^ most of the European coim tries, 
all of the voters are men. And men of experience 
sometimes advocate even a restriction of the suffrage, 
since our loafers of citizens often make no use of their 
privilege: of a himdred legal voters perhaps forty 
will not even go to^ the polls. The election of a pres- 
ident, however,^ is an affair of great moment, which 
calls out great crowds of citizens; the election of the 
year 1916 will be* held on the seventh of November. 
Most of the men vote in the morning, but many of 
them have to vote in the evening, so that the result 
of the election is hardly ever known before the hour- 
of-midnight. Millions of people are speaking of the 
possibilities of the next election. 

1 66, 1. « fttr. » tttt. « 5, d. ' » 86, 2. 

IX 

The Dative, § 67 

A crow approached a cottage one day and took- 
from the window a fine piece of cheese,^ promising* 
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herself a good meal. A fox had followed the crow 
and tried to take it from her, but she got-ahead-of 
him and escaped his jaws. The branch of a neigh- 
boring tree seemed to her a good perch,* and she 
thought, "This is very pleasant (to me); here I shall 
sit and devote myself to the pleasure of feasting." 
But the fox ran-after her and began to flatter her in^ 
the most extravagant manner. The crow could not 
help listening to him, yet she answered (him) no- 
thing. But when the crafty fox praised her beautiful 
voice, it pleased her so that she involuntarily began 
to sing. As-a-result* of course* the cheese fell-out- 
of her mouth, and the fox, whose ruse had been too 
clever for the stupid bird, picked it up and thanked 
his benefactress for the dainty tidbit. 

1 66, 2, b. « 116. I. » 61. « aiif. » btthur*. _ • 120, 3. 



Z 

Auxfliaries and TenseSi §§ 76-85 

"Have* you been studying German long (al- 
ready)?" — "Not very long; have you?"* — "I be-' 
gan* German in the secondary school, and am teach- 
ing it now. Do you like German literature?"* — 
"I don't know many authors yet, but I love Schiller, 
don't you?" — "Yes, I shall read all his dramas 
again this winter. What have you rted?" — "Oh, 
only Tell; but after we had read three acts and were 
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j.ust beginning the fourth, our teacher would have us 
read the parts every Friday afternoon, and we al- 
ways used to have such fun!" — "Yes, we did too.* 
And one day, just* as we were beginning, our prin- 
cipal sent for Miss Schmidt. We were all disap- 
pointed, and one of the boys proposed that we should 
read by^ ourselves. So we did, and the boys got up 
out-of^ their seats and began to act their parts. 
Suddenly Miss Schmidt came^ in and just looked* at 
us. We were* all pretty scared, but Henry Lauer 
had* his back (turned) to her and didn't* see her. 
When he was* through, Miss Schmidt said* quietly, 
"That is enough, Henry. Why,^* you would make a 
good actor." — "Oh, that was good, wasn't it?" 
— "Yes, but I shall have to go now. I will lend you 
Schiller's Jungfrau, if you wish." — "Oh, thank you, 
I should like very much to borrow it some time." , 

• • • ff» • • • 



1 82. 


« 6,2. 


' fflr. 


> uitb @ie? 


* bHr aud(. 


• toon. 


* 85. 


• 120, 2. 


• 81, a. 



XI 

($d and Impersonal VerbSi §§ 21, 90 

In India there are plantations where elephants do 
the heavy labor. There was on^ such a plantation a 
driver named Deesa with his elephant Moti Guj. 
Deesa had long been itching^ to get drunk to his 
heart's content,' and he was permitted by the planter 
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to go, on condition that Moti Guj should stay and 
work. So Deesa told the elephant so, promising* 
that he would be back in ten days. But it happened 
that he met a wedding-party from his village; there 
was endless dancing and carousing, and he soon for- 
got everything. But when it dawned on the eleventh 
morning, Moti Guj refused to work, and the planter 
did not dare to punish him, for there was no bigger 
or stronger elephant there. Toward*^ evening, after 
many trying experiences, there was a knock at the 
planter's door. "Who is there?" — "It is I, Deesa." 
— "Is it you indeed? Then go and get your beast 
before he hurts someone." There came a joyful 
greeting from the elephant, and work proceeded 
again at once. The planter was so surprised^ that he 
forgot to be very angry. 

* auf. * 90, 2. * » m^ ©crjcn«Iuft. * 116, 2, » gegen. 

xn 

The Passive, §§ 86-89 

The following story is told to illustrate the use of 
the passive. A village blacksmith was requested by 
a farmer from^ the neighborhood to shoe his horse. 
When the farmer came to the smithy and was told 
that his horse was not yet shod, he was greatly in- 
censed; a quarrel arose,^ and as a result the farmer was 
struck dead by the powerful smith. The authorities 
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were notified by a messenger, and the blacksmith 
was brought before the* judge, by whom he was con- 
demned to be hanged.* Now the villagers were 
perplexed, for they said, "How shall our horses be* 
shod and our wagons repaired if the smith is hanged? " 
So they went to the judge and begged that the smith 
be* acquitted. But the judge said, " If the farmer had^ 
not been killed, something could be done; now sen- 
tence must be pronounced." Then the farmers 
scratched their* heads, until one of them had an 
idea and cried, "Our two weavers can not be kept 
busy, for there is only work enough for one: let* one 
of them be hanged, and the smith be freed." 

1 66, 4, b. • 68, s. » 80, i. » 101. • 79, i. 

• « 21, 3. « 117, 4. • 105. » 23; 59. 



xin 

Modal Auxiliaries, §§ 91-98 

An old frog came home one^ day and was about to 
look for her children, as she could discover them no- 
where, when they came out of a hole and had to 
confess that the youngest had^ been stepped on by 
an ox. "Oh, mother," said the young ones, "you 
ought to have seen it, we simply couldn't tell you 
how big the animal was." The old frog did not care 
to hear this and would not believe that the ox Was 
so big. "What, you claim* he was So enormous?" 
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said she. ^'Now you are exaggerating, and you 
mustn't (that). It mjght be that he was bigger 
than you." — "You may say what you will," they 
cried; "but we must tell what we saw."* Then the 
mother would fain^ have rivaled the ox and tried to 
puff herself up. "Was he bigger than this?" she 
asked. "You may swell up till you burst," they re- 
plied, "but you will never be able to reach its size." 
But the foolish old creature would not give in; she 
continued to swell, and at last she burst indeed. 

1 64. » 105. .» 97, 2, b. * 85. » 98, i. 

XIV 

The Subjunctive, §§ 101-107 

Two young men would have liked to have a bear- 
skin. They thought they would go to^ the Black 
Forest, for they told themselves there* must be many 
bears there. In the inn they acted as if they had 
had jnuch experience, and boasted that they had 
killed many a bear, and would soon have a fine pelt, 
so that they could pay the inn-keeper. One' day 
they came home very dejected, and all asked if* they 
had had bad luck. Finally they admitted that they 
had really seen^ a bear, but had not shot it; one of 
them had* fired, but his shot had gone wide, and the 
other had not even had time to fire his gim. They 
were much ashamed, and when they were alone, one 
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of them said, "Oh, if my bullet had only hit him I 
If we had just learned to shoot first, we might have 
had better^ success." "Yes," said the other, "and 
next time it might be better for us if we didn't* sell 
the bear-skin until we had* the bear." 

»nad6. *21, 6,a. »64. * ob. »80, i. _MOS... 'firdfeer. 



XV 
itive and Participle, §§ 109-116 ' 

m 

There are^ some famous musicians who hardly 
needed to learn piano-playing, who were already 
playing in the cradle, so to speak. This was the case 
with* Mozart, who began playing at' an astonishingly 
early age. Mozart's father being a man of* consider- 
able musical ability himself, he had the boy practice 
and learn early and in* the best manner possible, 
and later he resolved on his taking a concert-tour, 
the incredibly rapidly learning [boy] being then only 
six years old. He had the opportunity of playing in 
Vienna before old Emperor Franz I and thus winning 
his Majesty's favor. Mozart seemed to enjoy travel- 
ing, and there were many more journeys to be taken 
in his short but well-ordered life. We may* say with- 
out exaggeration that no greater musical genius ever 
lived ^; but he came into* the world too early to in- 
fluence modern music* He died before the end of 
the 1 8 th century, being ^* forced to waste 'his extraor- 
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dinary powers on^* a type of piano already d3dng^ 
out at that time,^' as well as^* on those opera libret- 
tos, unworthy" of his genius, which could not pos- 
sibly hold the stage. 

1 21, 6, a. • auf. » 6, a. » 118, 3, a. 

« bd, • 96, 2, b. " 116, 2. " fotole. 

» In. » as. " an. " 122: 114 

* 66, s, a. • auf* » 114, 2. 



VOCABULARY 



Note. No considerable apparatus of abbreviations is necessary 
for this little vocabulary. Noun plurals are indicated in parentheses, 
strong verbs are indicated by an asterisk, and separable verbs by 
printing the .accented prefix in black-faced type. Numbers in 
parentheses refer to the exercises in which a word is used in some 
special sense. 



ability, bie ^egabung (en). 

acquit, fteifprecjen.* 

act, bet Hufgufi (-<), bet Hft (e). 

act, (ii) afiic'rcn, (14) tun.* 

actor, bcr ©(Jaufpiclcr (-). 

admit, sitgeben,* befennen. 

advantage, bet ^orteil (e). 

advocate, befttrtoorten. 

affair, bie ©a^e (n). 

afraid, be, fid^ fiir^ten (of. Dor). 

afternoon, ber ^lad^ntittag (e). 

age, bad SIter (-). 

ago, a week, t>or etner ISSod^ 

alone, aQein. 

angry, bfife, gomlg; very — , 

n)iltenb. 
answer, Qntn)orten (see 67, i,b), 
appeal, fid^ menben (to, on), 
appear, erfd^einen.* 
apple, ber apfel (*). 
approach, fid^ nal^n. 
arise, entfte^.* 
arrive, anfommcn.* 
art, bie Stun^t (-^e). 
ashamed, be, ftd^ fd^ttnten. 
ask, (4) bitten/ (14) fragen. 
assume, attnebnten.* 
astonished, be, ftaunen. 
astonishing, erftaunlld^. 



author, ber Sutor (en), 
authorities, bie iBebdrbe (n). 
avoid, melben,* bermelben.* 
await, erioarten. 

B 

back, gurltdf. 

back, ber 9ittdfen (-). 

bear, ber 53ttr (en). 

bear-skin, bie ^(IrenlEiQut (■^). 

beast, bad Xitc (e). 

become, toerben.* 

bed, bad S6ett (en). 

bed-cover, bie ©ettbedfe (n). 

beg, bitten.* 

begin, beglnnen,* anfangen.* 

believe, glauben. 

benefactress, bie SOSol^Itttterln 

(nen). 
bird, ber iSBofiel (*). 
Black Forest, ber ©((iDargiDalb. 
blacksmith, ber ©d^mleb (e), $uf« 

fd^mleb (e). 
blade, bie j^llnge (n), 
boast, fld^ rill^men. 
bold, fil^n. 
book, bad ^ud^ (-ht). 
bom, geboren. 
borrow, borgen. 
boy, ber ^nabe (n), ^unge (n). 
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branch, ber 9{t (f^), bet S^^ (<)• 
bread, bad $rot. 
Brenner Pass, ber SBrenner. 
bright, l^eU. 
brood, bit 8rut (en). 
bullet, bie Au^el (it). 
bum, brenneiu 
burst, berften.* 

busy, bef^ttftigt; keep busy, v, tr,, 
bef^ttftigetu 



call, nennen; call out, (eroitiSIodfen. 
captive, captured, p,p. of catch, 
carouse, aed^en. 
case, (5, 15) ber gott (-e); (7) ber 

Bdfvant (•-<). 
cast, loerfen.* 
catch, fangen.* 
certain, getoig. 
chapel, bie Stapt'Ut (n). 
charming, retgenb, entgttdenb. 
cheer up, auf^eitem. 
cheese, ber l^ttfe (-). 
child, bad Ainb (er). 
childhood, bie ^ugenb, l^inb^eit. 
choice, adj. auderlefen. 
choose, tottljilen. 
citizen, ber 53llraer (-). 
city, bie ©tabt (-e). 
clever, f^tau. 
cloud, bie J^olfe (n). 
come, fommen*; — back, ^axud* 

lontmen*; — along, balder* 

fommen.* 
complete, DoUenben. 
compose, fom))onieren. 
composer, ber IJomponi'ft (en). 
concert, bad Songe'rt (e); —tour, 

bie ^ongertreife. 
condemn, berurteilen. 
condition, bie ^ebingung (en); on 

— , unter ber ©ebingung. 
confess, geftel^en.* 



considerable, bebeutenb. 
continue, fortfal^ren.* 
copy, bad Qs^empla'r (e). 
cord, ber ©trid (e). 
cottage, bad ^ttudd^ (-). 
count, ber &taf (en), 
countiy, bad Sanb (^er). 
course, of, natftr'Iid^. 
cousin, ber better (n). 
cradle, bie iCSiege (n). 
crafty, l^interttftig. 
creature, bad ^ef^Spf (e). 
crow, bie ^tttl^e (n). 
crowd, bie ©d^^r (en), bie Tltn^t 

(n). 
crowd in on, fid^ * • , ouf britngen. 
cry, rufen.* 



dainty, feln. / 

dance, tanjen* 

dare, toagen. 

dawn, tagen. 

death, ber ^ob (e). 

decided, enifd^ieben. 

dejected, ntebergefd^Iagen. 

deUdous, fdftlid^. 

delight, take, greube l^aben (in, 

an). 
delighted, entgildft, erfreut. 
devote oneself, ftd^ loibmen. 
die, fterben*; — out, audfterben.* 
dinner, bad SWittageffen (-). 
disappoint, enttttufd^en. 
discover, entbedfen. 
distinctness, bie !DeutUd^(eit. 
do, madden, tun.* 
door, bie Ziiv (en). 
drama, bad !Drama (IDramen). 
driver, ber Ireiber (-). 
drop, fallen laffen.* 
drunk, betrunfen; get — , ftd^ be« 

trinfen.* 
dull, ftumpf* 
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eager, eifrid* 

early, (s) frfl^, (7) Wjeltlfi, 

(i) crft 
easy, lei^t* 

election, bie SBal^I (en)* 
elector, bet jturftttft (en), 
elephant, ber (Stefa'nt (en), 
eloquent, berebt. 
end, bad (Snbe (n). 
end, enben. 
endless, enblo^. I 
enjoy, lieben. 
enormous, eno'rm* 
enough, genug. 
entire, gonj. 
entreaty, bad Stel^ (-). 
environs, bie Untgebung (en)« 
escape, entfomnten.* 
especially, befonberd. , 

estate, bad Sanbgnt (-Ht). 
European, europtt'ifci^. 
even, f ogor. 
evening, ber Sbenb (e). 
ever, Je. 
exact, genou. 
exaggerate, fibertrelben.* 
experience, bie (Stfal^rung (en). 
expression, bet Sudbrud ('^). 
extraordinary, augerorbentlid^. 
extravagant, ftberfd^mengUd^. 
eye, bad 9uge (n). 



fairly large, see 14. 

fall, fallen*; — out, entfatlen.* 

famous, berlil^mt. 

farmer, ber $auer (n). 

father, ber S5ater (*). 

favor, bie ^nft. 

feast, fc^maufen. 

feel, ftt^Ien. 

field, bad gelb (er)« 



figure, leading, bie j^ottptfigur (en). 

finally, enblid^. 

fine, f(^dn. 

finish, DoQenben. 

fire, (shoot) f^iegen*; — a gun, 

abfeuenu 
first, erft. 
flatter, f d^mei^eln* 
fly, Plegen*; — away, loegfliegen,* 
folk-tale, bad S^ttr^en (-) ; ^olti* 

ntftrcl^en. 
follow, folgen. 
food, bie ©peife (n). 
foolish, tdrid^t. 
forbid, Derbieten.* 
force, gmingen.* 
forget, Dergeffen.* 
fox, ber Su^d (^). 
Frankfort, granffurt. 
free, befreten. 

frightened, be, fi^ fttr^ten. 
frog, bad Srofd^ioeib (er). 
fruit, bad Obft, bie Srud^t («t). 
fun, ber ®pai (•^). 
further, toeiter. 



garden-wall, bie (i^artenmauer (n). 
genius, bad ©enie' (d) ; of—, geniaX 
get, (olen; ^ ahead, stt)iorfom« 

men*; — out, Itcrattdl^olen; — 

up, ttttfftel^en.* 
give in, nad^geben.* 
glorious, l^errUd^* 
gnaw, benagen. 
good-sized, see 14. 
greeting, bet ©rug (t). 
growl, bruntmen. 



hand, bie $anb (t). 

hang, V. tr, l^ttngen; v. intr. l^ngen.* 

happen, gef(!^el^en«* 
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hard, f^loer (work). 

hardly, faunu 

hear, ^dreiu 

heavy, fd^mer* 

help, it^tn*; I cannot — , i4 lann 

nl^t uml^ln; — to, DcrWfrn* ju. 
hide, Derftedcn,* t>txhtt^ttL* 
hit, trcffcn.* 
hold, tialten*; (maintain itself) 

fl4 Jttltcn*; — (election), afi* 

hole, bie $6iU (n). 

horse, ha^ $ferb (e)* 

hump, bcr ^del (-). 

hunger, ber hunger; hungry, 

l^uitgrig. 
hunt, iageiu 
hurry, eilen; bie (Sile« 
hurt, fd^oben, ©d^oben tmu* 



journey, bie 92eife (n). 
joyful, freubig. 
judge, ber m^Ux (-)• 
just, eiitfa^, mir; gerobe, ebeit. 



idea, ber QHnfaU (rt). 
illustrate, erittutenu 
impression, ber (2^nbrudf (t). 
incensed, greatly, totttenb, oufge* 

bradjt 
incredible, ungloublid^. 
indeed, in ber Xat 
India, ^nbieiu 
induce, httot%tiu* 
influence, ber (Sinflug (t). 
inn, bad ^aftl^u« i*tx). 
inn-keeper, bcr ffilrt (e), ©afttolrt 
intense, grog, 
interest, bad 3ntere'ffe (n). 
involuntary, untoittfttrHcJ, 
Italian, italie'tiifd^. 
Italy, 3ta'Ileiu 
itch, iudeiu 



jaws, bad SDtouI (tr). 
journal, bad ^gebudl i*tx). 



keen, grog* 

kill, erfd^Iageti*; (14) erfdjlegen.* 

kingdom, bad ^dnigrei^ (e)* 

knock, Hopfen. 

known, belaimt. 



labor, bie Arbeit (en)« 

lark, bie Serd^ (n). 

last, at, enbUd^. 

later, f))ttter. 

learn, Iemen« 

lend, leil^.* 

lesson, bie ©tunbe (n)* 

lie down, f!^ legeit. 

life, ba^ 2tbm (-). 

like, Ileben; I -, mir gefttttt.* 

lion, ber ^Utot (n). 

listen, $u]^dreit; (4) l^ord^en (to, 

auf). 
literature, bie Slteratu'r (en). 
loaded, belabeit. 
loafer, ber Saul))el) (e). 
longed-for, erfel^nt 
look, oitiJfe^*; — at, anfel^*; 

— for, fid^ ttmfel^* nadj, 
loud, taut. 
love, (ieben. 
luck, bad &\M; bad — , bad ^ed^. 



jesty, bie Sftaiefttt't (en), 
make, )u • . • madden; (iz) al« 

geben.* 
manner, bie iS^eife (n). 
mark, nterfen. 
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masterpiece, master-work, ha9 

aWciftcrftttd (c), ba« aKclftertocrf 

(e). 
meal, Me Ttdfiidt (en), 
meet, begegnetu 
meny, luftig* 
messenger, bet 9ote (n)« 
Messiah, ber Wl^^i'a^ (fe). 
midnight, bie aj^ittema^t; hour 

of — , ble SD'Httemad&tftuttbe. 
mighty, mttd^tig. 
minister-of-state, ber iDHni'fter 

(-), ®toat«tnlnifter. 
modem, mobe'm. 
moment, ber Slugenbltd (e); (8) bie 

53ebeutung (en). 
moon, ber iD^onb (e); moonlight, 

bad Sr^onblid^t 
morning, ber ^ox^m (-). 
most men, bie nteiften' iD'lenfd^en. 

(SWttnner). ' 
mouse, bie SO'^aud (^), bad iDliiud' 

4en(-). 
mouth (9), ber ©djnabel (-). 
move, fid^ beloegem 
mow, ntttl^en* 
music, bie SWufi'f (en); —lesson, 

bie a}htfi'fftunbe (n); musical, 

mufifa'Iif^; music-loving, ntu« 

ft'fliebenb; musician, ber Tbi» 

ftfer (-). 

N 

name, ber 92ante (n); be named, 
l^eigen*; named, nomend. 

Naples, Sfitn'ptt 

nature, bie 9latu'r (en). 

nearly, beinal^, faft* 

need, broud^en. 

neighbor, ber S^adjbor (n) ; —hood, 
bie 9lad^barfc6aft (en); neighbor- 
ing, bena^bart. 

nest, bad iReft (er). 

nevertheless, tro^bem. 



next, nftd^ft 

notify, benad^rici^tigen. 

novel, ber 9toma'n (e). 



often, oft* 

old, alt 

once, einmal; at — , fofort. 

only, erft. 

opera libretto, ber Opemte^t (e). 

opportunity, bie ©elegenbeit (en). 

opposite, bad ^egenteil (e). 

orchard, ber Obftgarten (*). 

organist, ber Orgelfpieler (-). 

own, eigen* 

oz, ber Od^fe (n). 



part, ber 3:eil (e); (5) the greater 
• — , bie Ittngfte 3ett; (11) bie 

9?oIIe (n). 
passionate, leibenfd^aftlid^. 
passive, ha^ $affik) (e, a, or en), 
past, go, an . . . tiorbeigel^en.* 
path in life, ber Sebendkoeg (e). 
paw, hit Za^ (n). 
pay, begal^Ien. 
pelt, ber ^elj (e). 
people, (6) bad SBoIf (-^r); (7) 

iWcnfd&en, pL 
perch, ber ©i|j (e). 
perhaps, k)ienet'd^t. 
permit, eriauben. 

perplexed, t)erlegen, in SBerlegenl^eit. 
persevere, bebarren. 
piano, type of, bie ^taMer'gat* 

tung (en); — splaying, bad ^la* 

tolerfpiel (e). 
pick, pflttdfen; — up, attfteben,* 

auffd^nappen. 
piercing, gellenb, obrgerreigenb. 
plantation, bie ^flangung (en); 

planter, ber sponger, (-). 
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play, \pitlm; — about, fittunu 

fpielen. 
pleasant, anQtatffvcu 
please, oefaUeit.* 
pleasure, bie Sreube (tt). 
pocket, bie Saf^e (n)* 
poet, ber 3)Hter (-)• 
poUtical, poU'tifd^. 
polls, ber SSal^Iort (e). 
pose, bie ^altung (en). 
position, bie ®teEe (n). 
possibiUty, bie a^dgft^feit (en); 

possible, mi{0li4; possibly, 

Diellei'^t; not possibly, vm^ 

ntdQli((. 
powerful, frttftig. 
powers, bie ^egabung (en), 
practice, flben. 
praise, loben. 
precious, foftbor. 
presently, balb* 
president, ber ^rttfibe'nt (en), 
pretty, adv. )iemlid^. 
principal, $au))t-, teid^tigft; ber 

^Jrin^ipal (e), ©ire'ftor (en), 
privilege, bad ^orre^t (e). 
probably, toal^rfd^nlid^, kool^I. 
problem, ba9 ^roble'm (e). 
proceed, see woric. 
promise, Derfpred^*; bad iQer« 

fprccften (-). 
pronounce, a]ti9f))re(!^,*fpred^en.* 
propose, tiorf^Iagen.* 
proud, ftolg. 
Prussia, $reu§en. 
public, bad ^ublifunt («). 
puff up, ftd^ aufbtttl^ 
punish, ftrafen* 
put, fieden. 



quarrel, ber ©treit (etreitigfeiten). 
question, bie grage (n). 
quiet, ru^ig. 



rapid, fd^neO* 

r€acli, errel<!(en« 

read, kfen*; (read through) tor4' 

lefem* 
really, loirflic^. 
reap, emten; reaper, ber 84nit« 

ter(-). 
red, rot. 

refuse, fi^ toeigent 
relative -related, t)ertDanbt, see 

9. 
remain, bleiben.*' 
repair, reparieren, auiSbeffem. 
reply, erkoibem. 
request, bitten.* 
resolve, fid^ entfd^ttefien.* 
respect, bie ^egie^ung (en). 
restriction, bie (Sinfd^rftnfung (en), 
result, bad i^efulta't (e); as a — , 

(9) baburd^, (12) in ber Solge. 
reveal oneself, fid^ entpuppen. 
right, be, red^t l^ben. 
ripe, reif. 
rival, gleid^tun.* 

run, laufen; — after, madtloufen.* 
ruse, bie Sift (en). 

S 

sack, ber 6ad (-h). 

save, retten. 

scared, erfd^roden. 

school, bie ©d^ule (n); secondary 

-, bie SWittelfdJuIe (n). 
scratch, fra^; — one's head, 

fid^ btnter bent Ol^re fra^ 
scythe, bie @enfe (n). 
seat, ber $Iat (t). 
seek, fud^; — out, atti9fud^ 
seem, erfcbeinen.* 
sell, Derfaufen. 
send, fd^iden (for, nad^)* 
sense, ber ©inn (e). 
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sentence, baft Urteil (e)« 

servant, ber l^ned^t (e). 

set out, abreifen (for, lut^). 

shadow, belt @4atten (-)• 

sharpen, fd^ttrfeit. 

shoe, befti^lageiu* 

shoot, fd^iegeiu* 

short, (ut). 

shot, ber ®4u6 (t). 

simple, einfad^. 

sing, ftngeit.* 

sister, bie ^tot^tx (n). 

sit, fi^n.* 

size, bie O^rdge (ti). 

sleep, fd^Iafen.* 

sly, fd^Iau. 

smith -blacksmith; smithy, bie 

©d^ntiebe (n), 
snore, fc^iutrd^en* 
sometime, (irgenb) einmal; --s, 

tnand^mal, 
son, ber @o^n (*t), 
sorrow, baS 8elben (-)♦ 
speak, fpre^en.* 
spectre, baft ©efpenft (er). 
spend, k^erbrtngen, $itbrinfietu 
stage, bie ^fll^ne (n). 
stand, aiti9I^Iten.*' 
startled, erftaunt, erfd^rodetu 
starve, DerJ^ungem* 
state, ber @taat (en), 
stay, bleiben*; — away, )oeg' 

blelben.* 
steal, f^Iei^eiu* 
step, treten*; — on, jertreten** 
still, nod^. 

story, bie (^efc^i^te (n). 
stottt, ftarf. 

strike dead, erfd^Iaoen.* 
strong, ftarf, frttftig. 
study, baft ©tubiunt (®tubien); 

ftubieren. 
stupid, bittntn. 
success, ber (2^oIg (e). 
sudden, pIS^Hd^. 



suffrage, baft ©timmre^t, fEk^U 

red^t 
swell, \^totfiau* 



take, nel^men*; — (a tour), ntad^ 

tale, baft S^ttrd^ (-). 

tasty, fd^maif^aft* 

teach, lel^en. 

tell, fagen; (narrate) ergttl^Ietu 

tempt, t>erlo(Ien. 

terrify, erf(4re(fen« 

then, bamalft. 

thick, bi4t 

thin, bttnn. 

think, benfetu 

through, fertig. 

tidbit, ber SedCerbiffen (-). 

time, bie 3^t (en); (occasion^ 

baft a^al (e). 
tiny, tDtniiQ. 
to-morrow, morfien. 
tooth, ber S^in (t). 
training, bie ^uftbilbung (en). 
trap, bie gatte (n). 
travel, reifen. 
tree, ber fdama {h). 
tremble, gittenu 
try, Derfud^en. 
trying, ttrgerUd^. 
turn, (one's back) infel^en* 
typical, itipi\^. 



uncle, ber Onlel (-)• 

until, bift; not — , erft, conj, erft alft, 

unworthy, untoUrbig. 

use, ber ©ebraud^ (•^). 

utter, Don M %^>ttL* 



vain, in, untfonft, Dergebenft* 
very, febr. 
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via, fiber. 

Yienna, SBien* 

village, bad ^orf (-^r); villager, 

bcr !I)orfbetool^ncr (-). 
Toice, bie ©timine (n). 
vote, ftimmen, tottbl^; bad @tintnt« 

re^t (e); voter, berSBttblcr (-). 

W 

wagon, ber SSageit (-)• 
walk, geben.* 
waste, k>erfcbiDenben. 
wearied, ermilbet. 
weaver, bcr SBcber (-)♦ 
wedding-party, ber ^oti^geitd* 

jufi (*e). 
week, bie iQSod^e (n)* 
well-ordered, kDobl0eregeIt 
wheat, ber SBelgen (-). 
whereby, tooburd^. 
wide, go, feftlgeben.* 
wife, bie grau (en). ^ 



win, fietDltmen.* 

window, bad Senfter (-)• 

wise, koetfe, nuQ. 

wish, kDoIIeii, toilnf^eiu 

woman, bie S^au (en). 

wood, bad ^olg (*€t); ber SBalb 

(•ht); — -cutter, ber ^oljfttU 

ler (-). 
word, bad 5Serfprec6en (-). 
work, (product) bad SBerf(e); 

(toil) bie 9rbeit (en); arbeiten; 

— is proceeding, ed toich todttx 

Qearbeitet. 
world, bie SBelt (en), 
world-famous, toeltbefonnt, toelt* 

berllbntt. 
worth, be, gelten,* aitftoiegen.*^' 



yell, ber ©d^rei (e). 
young, tung. 
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